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" You love sweet Bolton — precious relic tare 
Of Eden, that delights the Pilgrim's eye, 

As on his way to Heaven he lifts his heart in prayer 
You love all these, and so you kno — '- ' — " — 
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O what a gift is poesy to man ! 
That ancient gift which cometh from afar, 
Asd was before this little life began: 
A riyer springing from eternal lulls 

Of happy realms beyond the morning star, 
And flowhig back a^ain to whence it came ; 

Crowning with pleasant green the aching head; 
Which is a balm for half onr mortal ills,— 
All bat the ravages of love's fierce flame 

Burning withki the lonely heart unfed ; — 
Whiob makas us feel that which we are, 
Eternal,— yea, it giveth us to know 
That good shall still be with us wheresoever we go. 
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TO 



GEORGE ACKROYD, ESQ., 



NORTH PARK VILLAS, MANNINGHAM; 



AN ENCOURAGER OP LITERATURE, 



THESE SPECIMENS OF THE MUSE OF EBOR 



ARE RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED 



BY THE PUBLISHER. 



Saltaire, April 2nd, 1873. 



TO THE READER. 

As the beos skim round from flower to flower in the snmmer^ 
sipping nectar from each, so have I wandered amongst our York- 
shire Bards, gathering from each their most precious poems,, 
songs and sonnets; and I have thereof, gentle reader, made 
a garland of sweetest poesj for thy delectation. Fear not, for 
thon vnli find nothing to hurt thee : there is nothing that will 
sting thee or leave thee the worse when thou lajest down my 
little book. But thou wilt find herein something to delight thy 
fancy if thou hast imagination; to please thy humour if thou 
desirest to be merry ; or, if thou art sad, something which will 
chime in with thy dejected condition. Poets are but men and 
women, and they have here sung their hopes and fears, their 
joys and sorrows, such as thou must have had, and must ever 
have, kind reader, whoever thou art. Hoping tlien that what 
has been here brought together may do thee good, and create 
in thee a love of the beautiful, the Editor bids thee a kindly 
Farkwell. 

Saltaire, near Bradford, 

April 2nd, 1878. 
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SWEET CONTENT, ^A^HERE DOST 
THOU D^A^ELL? 

EGO 80BTE MXA C0NTEKTU8. 




)WE£T content, where dost thon dwell? 
1^ In prince's court, or hermit's cell? 
In the country, or the town ? 
Dost thou wear a sword, or gown ? 
Art thou rich, or art thou poor ? 
This I know — thou need'st no more. 
Stands a porter at thy gate, 
Where the men of husiness wait? 
Who from thy levee date the day. 
Not from Aurora's golden ray. 

I have sought thee far and near ; 
Thou like my shadow dost appear : 
Why so cruel, so unkind. 
Still hefore me or behind? 

Sweet content, dwell with me, 
A virtuous wife shall welcome thee ; 
Not in a palace or a cell, 
Where neither wealth nor want doth dwell. 
Three olive plants from heaven sent, 
(As guardian angels innocent). 
Support our cruise; 'tis open ever. 
Though seldom full, 'tis empty never. 
A conscience pure's our constant guest, 
This is our continual feast. 

Bolton Percy. Bbyak Fairfax, 168*1 

[He was the second son of the Bev. Henry Fairfax, Bector of Bolton 
Percy, and appears to have been a man of an amiable disposition, and to 
have largely enjoyed the confidence of his cousin, the parliamentary general. 
Like Edward Fairfax, and most of the other members of his family, he, too, 
cultivated poetry, but with more successful results. The above specimen, 
in his own handwriting, is found among the Fairfax M<S<S<, so says the 
Editor of the " Fairfax Correspondence."] 
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'E stands alone in thonghtfnl mood 
Amid the speaking soUtade ; 
The stars that gird the far-off pole 
Talk to his listening, earnest soul ; 
The night-wind and the ocean's roar 
Utter their deep and solemn lore : 
To him all forms in mystic speech, 
Lessons of priceless wisdom teach ; 
He oniy can their language hear; 
He Nature's true Interpreter. 

Though oft unheard, or heard amiss, 
Still, still for him creation is 
Heaven's language, God's unchanging word, 
By night, by day for ever heard ; 
Heard as when first the measured chime 
Of minstrel worlds gave birth to time ; 
That, though unheeded and unfeared, 
Shall yet speak on till time shall be 
Gone like a night-toll that but stirred 
The stillness of Eternity. 

Alas ! that poet ever strove 

To wake the throb of guilty love ! 

Alas ! that e'er the sacred lyre 

Was stirred to rouse the warrior's ire ; 

That sounds, -so heavenly, e!er should be 

Blended with bacchant revelry. 

Not so, sings God and Nature's Bard, 

Heaven, if not fame, is His reward ; 

His are the songs whose numbers roll 

Their gusts of feeling o'er the soul, 

Stirring its depths, as breezes wake 

To life and health the stagnant lake ; 

His are the thoughts that soothe to rest 

The furies of the human breast ; 

Fill the dark soul with light, and dart 

Like sunbeams through the frozen heai-t. 



THE K>ET« 

His words, with fire celestial frangbt, 

Quicken the buried seeds of thought, — 

Heaven-planted seeds that as thej shoot 

Upward into the da^ght, grace 

With beauty, verdure, flowers, and fruit, 

The dreary mental wilderness. 

'Tis Music breathing peace and hopes 

Of power to quell remorse and fear, 

Yet pure and holy as the tear. 

The first tear a fond mother drops 

O'er the still babe that slumbers near. 

Poor Virtue, too, his lay can bless 

Thy silent, suffering loneHness : 

It tells thee that the heavy shower 

That beats to earth the breaking flower, 

Falls bst to nourish and revive 

Once more, to bid it rise and live. 

Comes to his ear the word divine 

From all below, around, above; 

He sees without, he feels within ; 

Th* eternal life, and light, and love. 

And God's own language, whispered long, 

Bursts from his lips in deathless song; 

Song that shall sound in human ears 

His phangeless truth through changing years. 

Bradford. Benjamin Pbbstok. 

[The author of this and many other poems of high rank, was bom at 
Bradford, August 10th, 1819 ; and resided in and near that town until 1866, 
when he purchased a plot of land at Gilstead, near Bingley, to which place 
he then remeved. He has contributed a large number of pieces to the 
periodicals of the district, but no collection entire has yet been published of 
his writings up to the present time, 1872. In that year a complete collection 
of his poems in the Yorkshire dialect was issued, which contained eighteen 
specimens. For raciness, and vigour of language, tiiere iid. nothing in the 
whole range of English literature to surpass tiiem.} 
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THE RILL AND THE RIVER. 





^IGH on a mountaiii's crest, 

Where mountaixi mists lay sleeping, 
A rill sprang from its rest; 
Through mists and heath went creeping. 

Nought save the plover's cry, 

Or mountain-sheep's loud bleating, 

Or raven in the sky, 

Gave to its birthplace greeting. 

And when the lightning's flame, 

Or thunder-cloud resounded. 
It sang its song the same. 

And onward lightly bounded. 

And gently won its way 

Through rocks of rugged seaming, 
To where the sunny ray 

Of early day was beaming. 

And many another rill, 

Mixed with its crystal water, 
As dancing down the hill, 

Went the misty mountain's daughter* 

In one united stream, 

That blended altogether, 
It mirror'd day's bright beam, 

Or kiss'd the blooming heather. 

Now slumber'd it awhile ; 

Then waking from its sleeping, 
With a bright and happy smile, 

Adown die glen went leaping. 

Though grim grey rocks were near. 

And sombre woods before it. 
Yet still 'twas bright and clear 

As heaven's blue arch bent o'er it. 

And still its gentle noise 

Made music in the wild-wood. 
Like the merry mirth of boys, 

In the sunny days of childhood. 

The tender willowy spray. 

Which in beauty hung above it, 
Woo'd its crystal stream to stay. 

And whisper'd it would love it. 
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THE BILL AND THE RIVER. 

The fragrant birch threw round 

Its aromatic odonr, 
And the violet from the ground. 

And the primrose on its border. 

• Yet still it went its way, 

Its onward course pursuing, 
Without or pause or stay. 
For threatening or for wooing. 

Anon it reached the plain, 

And increasing aye and ever, 
By fountain, stream, or rain. 

The rill became a river. 

Now its placid waters ran. 

In purity and beauty ; 
Like the true and earnest man 

Who is bent upon his duty. 

XJnmffled was its vest, 

And gentle as a maiden, 
Though it bore upon its breast 

Many a vessel richly laden. 

The city's walls it washed ; 

Then with quiet gentle motion. 
Undaunted, unabash*d. 

It met the mighty ocean. 

river, in thy flow. 

There is wise and holy teaching; 
And to all who live below. 

This sermon thou art preaching — 

Keep the end of life in view. 
Let not sloth's dull rust come o'er you ; 

To your purpose stiU be true, 
Look steadily before you. 

Though rocks may cross your path. 

Or clouds of darkening sorrow, 
Still onward without wrath ; 

The sun will shine to-morrow. 

t 

And thus in peace or strife. 

Keep onward aye and ever; 
Ye shall gain the goal of life, — 

Ye shall gain it like the river. 

Bradford. Henby Rigo JsiryiNog. 
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OUR ENGLISH QUEEN. 



VBOM A PICTURE BY WINTEBHALTBB. 




SAW her in her beauty ; 

Not in pride of pomp and power ; 
Not in halls of regal glory, 
Nor in rose-enamelled bower ; 
But in a summer chamber, 
Sat, tranquil and serene, 
With a smile like moonlight splendour, 
Our lovely English Queen. 

Soft to her snowy bosom 

A precious gem she prest, — 
A sweet and priceless Measure, 

The jewel of her breast, — 
A Rmiling infant, wearing 

Her graces in its mien ; 
The home-charm of affection 

Adorned our English Queen. 

As long as wife and mother 

Are names to Britons dear, 
And home a blessed bond-tie, 

To strengthen and to cheer, 
A sweet and proud emotion 

Shall thrill us at this scene. 
And true hearts bless and honour 

Our gentle English Queen. 

Hiofh in historic story 

The Maiden Sovebeion shines. 
But love's diviner glory 

Victoria's brow entwines, — 
Star of our sea-girt island, 

Bright in her virtue's sheen, 
Victoria the Beloved! 

Our own true English Queen. 

St. John's Square, Leeds. 



Eliza C&ayxk Obexn. 
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THE STREAMLET. 




'H ! gentle stream, thy song, 
^^>ll^ ^^*^ something in it ever sweet; 
^3kS^'^ Listening thy voice, along 

Thy banks we've often strayed, 
With softly lingering feet. 

Whatever is fierce or rude. 
May hold, sweet stream, no fellowship with tliee ; 

Only the wise and good. 

Whose breasts are pure as thine. 
May thy companions be. 

The birds and flowers may look 
On thee, and woo thy gentle imagings ; 

For they in Nature's book 

Are writ with thee, 
Her fairest, sweetest things. 

We love the old footpath. 
That runs with thee along the vale and wood ; 

Hallo w'd by lover's breath. 

And musings holy, 
Of the pure and good. 

Amid thy shady ranks 
Of shrubs and trees, summer delighted lives ; 

And garlands thy sweet banks. 

Through all her sunny reign. 
With sweetest, freshest leaves. 

Often at close of day. 
And in the cheerful light of dewy mom. 

We've loiter'd on our way, 

That led through meadows green. 
And fields of yellow com ; 

And we have watch'd thee down, 
With longing eye, and vnih. enraptur'd ear, — 

Have heard thy silvery tone. 

Up through the leafy arch. 
Come ringing sweet and clear ; 

While thoughts of lovely spots 
Throng'd on the mind,— of little floral caves, 

And soft reposing grots. 

That fancy pictur'd there. 
Beside thy tiny waves. 

Thornton, john Aokroyd. 



TO A SPRIG OF HEATHER, FROM 
THE BRAES OF BALMORAL. 







IJaIB child of the zDonntain, from near Dee's clear fonntain, 
Array'd in hright blossom you're welcome to me : 
Bound each purple bell what fond memories dwell, 
Of summer and sunshine, and youth's happy glee. 

For in days long ago, where Dee's waters flow, 
I roamed the red mountains, and called them my home : 

And now this sweet flower has a magical power, 
That wafts me, in memory, again there to roam. 

And again I can hear with the fanciful ear, 

The musical echoes of Scotia's dells ; 
When the hills blazed in blossom, and birds in their bosom 

Were nestled, and sang 'mid the bright heather bell^. 

And again I can hear with the fanciful ear 

The musical murmurs of Scotia's rills. 
As they dance to the sea, to the song of the bee. 

As she sips the sweet nectar on heath-covered hills. 

But dearer than all does memory recall 

The accents of love, that in earlier days 
Were poured in my ear, by the friends I hold dear, 

In my heath-covered home on Balmoral braes. 

Where so lately this bloomed, and its fragrance perfumed 
The place of my birth, and my Queen's Highland home ; 

Whose foot as she passed, this sprig may have kissed; 
For loyalty dwells 'mid the bright heather bloom. 

the land of the heather shall be dear to me ever ! 

The land of the loyal, the brave and the free ; 
At the sight of this blossom, I feel my fond bosom 

Upheave with a sigh for my home on the Dee. 

But should fortune decree, to this floweret and me. 

To sojourn here to the end of our days; 
I'll delight to compare old Dee with sweet Aire, 

And the dangling green birch that adorn their braes. 

While the joys of the past in fond memory shall last. 

Yet I ne'er shall let fall the disconsolate tear ; 
For here, as in youth, I find goodness and truth. 

For the Celt meets the Saxon in friendship sincere. 

And happiness dwells not in mountains or dells. 

Nor leaves us when youth's sunny hours have gone by ; 

But friendship and love, like the sun from above. 
Gives light and deUght, everywhere and for aye. 

lord. GsoBOX Davidsom. 
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THE POOR MAN'S DAY. 




)ABBATH holy! To the lowly 
Still thon art a welcome day. 
When thon comest, earth and ocean, 
Shade and brightness, rest and motion, 
Help the poor man's heart to pray. 

San-waked forest, bird, that soarest 
O'er the mute empurpled moor. 
Throstle's song, that stream-like flowest. 
Wind, that over dew-drop goest. 
Welcome now the woe- worn poor. 

Little river, young for ever ! 
Cloud, gold^bright with thankful glee, 
Happy woodbine, gladly weeping. 
Gnat, within the wild-rose keeping : 
O that they were blest as ye. 

Sabbath holy I for the lowly 
Paint with flowers thy glittering sol ; 
For affliction's sons and daughters. 
Bid thy mountains, woods, and waters, 
Pray to God, — the Poor Man's God. 

From the fever (idle never 
Where on hope Want bars the door), 
From the gloom of airless alleys, 
Lead thou to green hills and valleys, 
Weary Lord-land's trampled poor. 

Pale young mother, gasping brother, 
Sister toilmg in despair. 
Grief-bowed sire, that life-long diest, 
White-lipped child, that sleeping sighest, 
Come, and drink the light and air. 

Tyrants curse ye, while they nurse ye. 
Life for deadliest wrongs to pay ; 
Yet, Sabbath, bringing gladness 
Unto hearts of weary sadness. 
Still art thou ♦* The Poor Man's Day." 

Ebenbzeb Eluott. 



THE GARDEN. 





^OW vainly men themselves amaze, 
To win the palm, the oak, the bays. 
And their incessant labour see 
Crowned from some single herb, or tree, 
Whose short and narrow- verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid. 
While all the flowers, and trees, do close, 
To weave the garlands of repose ! 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here ; 
And Innocence, thy sister dear ? 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 
Your sacred plants, if here below 
Only among the plants will grow, 
Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude ! 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 
Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 
But in these trees their mistress' name ; 
Little, alas ! they know or heed, 
How far these beauties her exceed ! 
Fair trees ! where'er your barks I wound, 
No name shall but your own be found. 

When we have run our passions's heat, 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 
The gods, who mortal beauty chase, 
Still in a tree did end their race ; 
Apollo hunted Daphne so, 
Only that she might laurel grow ; 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed. 
Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 

What wond'rous life is this I lead ! 
Ripe apples drop about my head ; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ; 
The nectarine and curious peach. 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 
Stumbling on melons as I pass. 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 
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THE GARDEN. 

Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its hnppiness ; — 
The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemhlance find ; — 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds, and other seas, 
Annihilating all that's made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain's sliding foot. 
Or at some fmit tree's mossy root. 
Casting the body's vest aside. 
My sonl into the bonghs does glide ; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and claps its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight. 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such was that happy garden state, 
While man there wsdked without a mate ; 
After a place so pure and sweet 
What other help could yet be meet ! 
But 'twas beyond a mortal's share 
To wander solitary there : 
Two paradises are in one. 
To live in paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new, 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run, 
And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we 1 
How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned, but with herbs and flowers? 

HnlL AnDBEW MiLRVELL. 

[Andrew MarveU was bom at Hall, November 15th, 1620, where his father 
was master of the Grammar School, and lecturer of Trinity Church. At 
fifteen, he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, but, falling into the hands of 
the Jesuits, he was inveighled from college to London, and his father, after 
some months, foond him in a bookseller's shop, and restored him to the 
University. In 1642, he travelled over Europe, and met with John Milton, 
and it is said they openly argued against the superstitions of Rome in the 
precincts of the Vatican. He was M.P. for Hull in 1658, and held the post 
for twenty years. He died August 16th, 1678, and strong suspicions were 
entertained that he was poisoned. A. Murray, London, published the last 
edition of his poems, in 1870.] 
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AHR MAGGIE. 





brd. 



JW b'leeve ahr Maggie is courtin, 
Fur shoo dresses hersen sa smart 
An' shoo's olios rnnnin ta't wluda, 
When ther's onnj o' t'chaps abaat : 
Shoo will'nt wear her owd shawl, 

Bud dons a bonnit i't sted, 
An' laps her can in her gahn, 
Az shoo goas tut weyvin shed. 

Ov a neet, wi' snodden*d hair, 

An' cheeks like a summer's cherry, 
An' lips fair assin for kisses. 

An' een sa black an' sa merry, 
Sboo iaks her knittin tut meddas. 

An sits in a shady newk. 
An' knits whal shoo sighs an' watches, 

Wi' a dreamy ling'rin lewk. 

Thus knittin, sighin, an' watchin. 
Shoo cahrs aht on t'soft medda grass, 

Tiistnin tut murmurin brooklit, 
, An' waitin for t'sweetheart ta pass ; 

Shoo drops her wark in her apprun, 
An' glints aat on t'settin sun. 

An' wunders if he goes a-conrtin 
When his long day's wark is dun. 

Bud shoo hears t'chap's footsteps a-comin. 

Soa shoo rises wi' modest grace ; 
Ah ! Mag! tha sly lovin lassie ! 

For shame o' thi bashful face ! 
Shoo frames ta be goin home'ards, 

As he lilts ower t'stile. 
Bud when he comes anent her, 

Shoo gies him sich a smile. 

Then he places his arms arahnd her, 

An' shoo creeps t'lois up tuv his sid* 
An' levus her heead on his waiscoiL 

An' walks wi' an air o' pride. 
Bud oh ! yo sud see her glances. 

An' oh ! yo sud hear 'em kiss — 
When they pairt thro one another; — 

If shoo izzn't courtin, who is ? 
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THE CHAPLET, 




I^N happy days I formed a bower, 
And sweetest garlands wove ; 
But mingled in the wreath no flower 
That was allied to love. 

The myrtle first my fancy chose, 

So fadeless, pore, and bright ; 
Friendship, its equal leaves disclose, 

Unchanged by winter's night. 

What shall the violet's emblem be ? 

Affection, loveliest flower ; 
For when its beauty none can sse, 

The fragrance is not o'er. 

The lily shows a spotless mind, 

And innocent of guile ; 
The violet let the lily bind, 

And near the myrtle smile. 

The jessamine robed in truth's bright star. 

Shall twine the stems around ; 
And banish enmity afar 

From such enchanted ground. 

The rose must ent^ not my reach, 

The favourite flower of love ; 
It blooms in beauty, but beneath 

The thorn wiU fatal prove ! 

Pansies I'll group for happiness, 

And thus my fancy please, 
For who would weep at pale distress. 

Encircled by heart's ease? 

The blossom in the orange grove 

Will constancy display ; 
The perfume time can ne'er remove, 

It will not pass away. 

The lilac buds, but rarely blooms. 

Let hope the likeness own ; 
Though disappointment oft its dooms, 

Here shall it find a home. 



My Chaplet now has but one spac 

The olive to receive ; 
A branch denoting heavenly peace, 

I'll in my garlaud weave. 
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TilE CUATLET. 

Around thy temples I wonld bind * 

These flowers my fancy wove — 
The violet, myrtle, Uly, twined; 

Bat not the rose of love. 

Bipon. Mrs. Jake Bruce. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





LAY for Lincoln ! let the sacred lyre 

Lament the father of the fettered slave ; 
Love, light, and liberty the theme inspire, 
And weep, Freedom ! o'er thy martyr's grave : 
That grave which henceforth, with a voice sublime, 
Shall tell thy triumphs through unending time. 

Awake, my harp, and let thy trembling strings 
The dirge of death in softest cadence swell ; 

Ye bounding echoes, on your lightest wings, 
Awake, arise, and aU your sorrows tell — 

Tell to the verdant vale — the frozen shore — 

That Freedom's champion is, alas ! no more. 

Be still, ye woods ; be calm, ye western vales ; 

Let the light zephyr shun their deep repose ; 
Ye summer sunbeams sleep in distant dales. 

Nor gild the beauties of the virgin rose : 
For Freedom weeps o'er conquests nobly won, 
And, pointing upwards, cries — "Alas, my son!" 

Ye hills and vales, in verdure's soft array ; 

Ye rocks and mountains swell the dolefcd strains ; 
Ye warbling songsters of the cheerful day, 

With music wild no more disturb the plains ; 
And thou, fair Nature, in thy mantle green, 
With meekieyed Pity, consecrate the scene .* 

For Lincoln's dead ! Alas ! shall terror's reign 
Still o'er the slave in mental darkness lour. 

Cursed be the assassin ! with the curse of Cain 
Let conscience-horrors haunt his latest hour. 

The deed is done ; so ends a good man's toils ; 

But from the horrid deed a world recoils. 
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IN MEMORIAL. 

The sun went down, and on a thousand isles 
Shed his last lingering look along the west; 

Night curtains nature, heaven calmly smiles, 
While now his mind relaxing into rest. 

And planning peace, to every Christian dear, 

Knew not the dark, the subtle snake, was near. 

Up rose the moon, hut 'mid his faithful band 

There lay the trumpeter, whose mighty blast 
Awoke to freedom all his native land. 
. We pause; — his war-note is for ever past ; 
But Freedom still her silver wings shall wave, 
That blood shall cry to heaven, and free the slave. 

The morning rose, but not for him : his shade, 
Light as ethereal essence, spread its wings. 

And, dove-like, flew where pleasures never fade ; 
To strike the lyre upon its loudest strings; 

And sing of light, and liberty, and love. 

With angel- songsters in the realms above. 

But what is sudden death ? 'Tis but a leap 
From darkness into hght — a pleasing tale — 

A golden harvest some so sweetly reap, 
While cherub songs their happy spirits hail; 

A glorious crown, which consecrates the flames 

Of many a martyr with celestial dreams. 

Yes, his are more than honourable scars, 

Or fading crowns, which monarchs here reward ; 

For his proud triumphs shall outlive the stars, 
And more than history shall his name record, — 

Record his triumphs over worldly strife, 

And write his actions in the Book of Life. 

Ye kindred spirits wake, arise, arise ! 

Gird on your armour, hasten to the flght ; 
catch his mantle falling from the skies, 

And God will honour and protect the right ; 
While Liberty, her banner high unfurled, 
Illumes his martyr grave, and cheers a weeping world. ^ 

Bradford. Willum Matthevs. 
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A SUMMER'S DAY. 

[A triad of beantifnl Soxmets, by an author who once lived at Ovenden, 
near Halifax, and who went to his rest in the same year with John 
Nicholson.J 

MOBNINO. 

)HE sun, nprising from the cnrtaiu'd skies, 
From his pure sapphire throne looks down, and sees 
^ Hill tops, and sloping vales, and tufted trees. 
Weeping in gladness on so fair a rise ! 
There is a bahny freshness in the air 
O'er hay-fields wafted in these early hours ; 
And the aroma of dew-beaded flowers 
Gives promise of a day supremely fair. 
Up from your couch ! and list the woodland tune 
Poured by glad voices I Take ye with delight 
Nature's pure breeze-bath ! and enjoy her boon 
Where the dew fountains everywhere invite ; 
For morn is health's bright harvest, where she reaps 
Heaven's richest gifts, while sloth supinely sleeps. 

NOON. 

• Oh for the forest shades, and the stream purling 

Beneath its canopy of arching fern. 

Where Nature her green mantle is unfurling, 

Till eve's refreshing dews and showers return ! 

There is e'en sadness in these sun-bright hours : 

No sound is heard, save the low drowsy hum 

Of wild-wood bees among the clover flowers. 

Or murmurs which from distant waters come. 

No gentle zephyr fans fair Nature's breast. 

No pearl-drop from the foliaged bough depends ; 

Even the light aspen leaf is now at rest. 

And Flora o'er her drooping treasures bends. 
And mourning, while no kind relief is given, 
Seems to implore the pitying tears of heaven ! 

EVENING. 

The transient storm hath wept itself away. 
And Nature shakes her pendant locks, and seems 
To show her gratitude through tears' bright gleams, 
While birds to her their gratulations pay. 
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A SmfMER*S DAY. 

Sweet 'tis to ramble now where weeping bend 
The pale briar-roses and the woodbines fair ; 
O'er wood and wold with idle step to wend, 
Pausing on all that Summer treasures there. 
Lovely is earth, with richest verdure crown'd ; 
Sublime the skies, in gold and azure drest ; 
Where, lingering on the horizon's distant bound, 
The seraph sun prepares him for his rest : 

Bright is his exit, cloudless are his rays ; 

Like the calm evening of a Christian's days ! 



Thomas Cbosslzt. 




■ LET ME REST. 




does well who does his best : 

Is he weary ? Let him rest. 

Brothers ! I have done my best ; 
I am weary — let me rest. 
After toiling oft in vain. 
Baffled, yet to struggle fain ; 
After toiling long, to gain 
Little good with mickle pain, — 
Let me rest. But lay me low 
Where the hedge-side roses blow ; 
Where the little daisies grow 
When the winds a-Maying go ; 
Where the foot-path-rustics plod ; 
Where the breeze-bow'd poplars nod ; 
Where the old woods worship God ; 
Where His pencil paints the sod ; 
Where the wedded throstle sings ; 
Where the young bird tries its wings ; 
Wheie the wailing plover swings 
Near the runlet's rusby springs ; 
Where, at times, the tempest's roar, 
Shaking distant sea and shore. 
Still will rave old Baruesdale o'er. 
To be heard by me no more ! 
There beneath the breezy west. 
Tired and thankful, let me rest — 
Like a child, that sleepeth best 
On its gentle mother's breast. 

Hargate Hill, near Barnaley, Ebbkezeb Elliott. 

26th March, 1849. 
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THE GRAVE. 




HERE is a calm for tHose who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 
■2 They softly lie and sweetly sleep 

Low in the ground. 

The storm that wrecks the winter sky 
No more disturbs their deep repose, 
Than summer evening's latest sigh, 

That shuts the rose. 

I long to lay this painful head 
And aching heart beneath the soil. 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 

From all my toil. 

For misery stole me at my birth, 
And cast me helpless on the wild : 
I perish ; 0, my mother earth ! 

Take home thy child ! 

On thy dear lap these limbs reclined. 
Shall gently moulder into thee ; 
Nor leave one wretched trace behind 

Resembling me. 

Hark! a strange sound af&ights mine ear; 
My pulse, my brain runs wild — I rave : 
Ah ! who art thou whose voice I hear? 

"I am the Grave! 

The Grave, that never spake before. 
Hath found at length a tongue to chide: 
listen I I will speak no more : 

Be silent, pride I 

Art thou a wretch, of hope forlorn. 
The victim of consuming care ? 
Is thy distracted conscience torn 

By fell despair ? 

Do foul misdeeds of former times 
Wring with remorse thy guilty breast? 
And ghosts of unforgiven crimes 

Murder thy rest ? 

Lashed by the furies of the mind. 
From wrath and vengeance wouldst thou flee? 
And think not, hope not, fool ! to find 

A friend in mc. 
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THE GRAVE. 

By all the terrors of the tomb, 
Beyond the power of tongae to tell ! 
By the dread secrets of my womb ! 

By death and hell ! 

I charge thee live ! repent and pray ; 
In dost thine infamy deplore; 
There yet is mercy ; go thy way, 

And sin no more. 

Art thon a monmer ? Hast thon known 
The joy of innocent delights ? 
Endearing days for ever flown, 

And tranquil nights? 

live ! and deeply cherish still 
The sweet remembrance of the past : 
Kely on Heaven's anchanging will 

For peace at last. 

Art thon a wanderer? Hast thou seen 
O'erwhelming tempests drown thy bark? 
A shipwrecked sufferer, hast thou been. 

Misfortune's mark? 

Though long of winds and waves the sport, 
Condemned in wretchedness to roam. 
Live ! thou shalt reach a sheltering port, 

A quiet home. 

To friendship didst thou trust thy fame? 
And was thy friend a deadly foe. 
Who stole into thy breast, to aim 

A surer blow? 

Live I and repine not o'er his loss, 
A loss unworthy to be told : 
Thon hast mistaken sordid dross 

For friendship's gold. 

Go, seek that treasure, seldom found. 
Of power the fiercest griefs to calm, 
And soothe the bosom's deepest wound 

With heavenly balm. 

Did woman's charms thy youth beguile, 
And did the fair one faithless prove ? 
Hath she betrayed thee with her smile. 

And sold thy love ? 
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THE GRAVB. 

Live I *twaR a false bewildering fire : 
Too often loye's insidious dart 
Thrills the fond soul with wild desire, 

But kills the heart. 

Thou yet shalt, know how sweet, how dear, 
To gaze on a listening beanty's eye ! 
To ask — and pause in hope and fear 

Till she reply! 

A nobler flame shall warm thy breast, 
A brighter maiden faithful prove ; 
Thy youth, thine age, shall yet be blest 

In woman's love. 

Whatever thy lot, whoe'er thou be, 
Confess thy folly — kiss the rod. 
And in thy chastening sorrows see 

The hand of God. 

A bruised reed He will not break ; 

Afflictions all His children feel ; 

He wounds them for His mercy's sake ; 

He wounds to heal? 

Humbled beneath His mighty hand. 
Prostrate His Providence adore : 
'Tis done ! — Arise 1 He bids thee stand. 

To fall no more. 

Now, traveller in the vale of tears ! 
To realms of everlasting light, 
Throagh time's dark wilderness of years. 

Pursue thy flight. 

There is a calm for those who weep ; 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep 

Low in the ground. 

The soul, of origin divine, 
God's glorious image, freed from clayi 
In heaven's eternal sphere shall shiuc 

A star of day ! 

The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
The soul, immortal as its sire. 

Shall never die. 

Sheffield. Jaheb Momtooxkbt. 
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THE EMIGRANTS TO THE BERMUDAS. 




[HERE the remote Bermndas ride, 
In the ocean's bosom nnespied, 
'«^p-vy#-NO' From a small boat, that rowed along, 
The listening winds received this song: 

** What should we do but sing His praise, 
That led us through the watery maze, 
Unto an isle so long unknown. 
And yet far kinder than our own? 
Where He the huge sea monsters wracks, 
That lifts the deep upon their backs, 
He lands us on a grassy stage. 
Safe from the storms, and prelate's rage. 
He gave us this eternal spring. 
Which here enamels everything. 
And sends the fowls to us in care, 
On daily visits through the air; 
He hangs in shades the orange bright. 
Like golden lamps in a green night; 
And does in the pomegranates close, 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows ; 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet. 
But apples plants at such a price, 
N'o tree could ever bear them twice; 
With cedars chosen by His hand. 
From Lebanon He stores the land. 
And makes the hollow seas, that roar. 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore ; 
He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel's pearl upon our coast, 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 
Oh ! let our voice fTis praise exalt, 
'Till it arrive at heaven's vault, 
Which then (perhaps^ rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay I" 

Thus sung they in the English boat, 
A holy and a cheerful note. 
And all the way to guide their chime. 
With falling oars they kept the time. 



Andbew Mabtzll. 
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WHV LOOK WE BACK TO FADED 

BLOOMS? 

[Here is something quaint and rare ; we should dearly like to have a boolc 
full of such verses; for they remind us of those staunch sons of song, 
Samuel Daniel, George Herbert, BobertHerrick, and thenever-to'be-forgotten 
George Wither. How strangely they sound, in this grasping, money- 
loving age!] 




[HY look we back to faded blooms, 
And forms tliat may uot stay ; 
Aud mourn beside the moss-grown tombs, 
Of objects pass'd away ? 
Why care we for long bygone years, 

By foolish sorrow led? 
' For in that vale the spirit hears 
But wailings for the dead. 

'Tis in the future prospect we 

Shall find our peace of mind ; 
Bark is the mortal's destiny 

That fondly looks behind : 
■ Then on, then on, our lov'd ones live 

Where life's bright rivers flow ; 
And if they grieve at all, they grieve 

That we stay long below. 

With them cold winter long has pass'd, 

Their strife is at an end ; 
For ever hush'd the angry blast 

That made them shrmk and bend. 
Upon their brows, no shadows now 

Bespeak the troubled mind ; 
Woe, want, and pain they left below, — 

With us who stay behind. 

*' The winter's past, the clouds are gone," 

I heard a lov'd one say : 
" The turtle's voice cries, hasten on, 

"Come, brother, come away; 
** Our vines give out a pleasant smell, 
• tt We've trimmed our olive bowers, 
" Bright garments here will fit thee well, 

** We'll crown thy head with flowers. 

** Pine not for grandeur's earthly sheen, 

" Its hopes, or pleasures gay; 
** We, too, its best .delights have seen: 

*< Come, mourner) come away. 
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WHY LOOK WE BACK TO FADED BLOOMS? 

" Arise, arise, from earth arise ! 
*■ ** Let fame unheeded call, 
" And leave hehind its poisoned skies ; 
** For death has tainted all. 

" WeVe filled a flagon high for thee ; 

*' For thee adom'd a home; 
** Where festive joy will ever he : 

** Come, lingering brother, come." 
I come, I come, time's tardy pace, 

With songs I will begoile ; 
I soon shall end earth's weary race : 

Blest spirits, wait awhile. 

Horton, Bradford. Stbphbm Fawcett. 



ON THE DEATH OF CURRER BELL. 

*' Those near her attempted to cheer her hy the thought of the new life 
which she hore nnder her heart. * I dare say I shall he happy sometune,' 
she would reply ; ' but I am so HI, so weary V " 

Mrs. Gaskell's " Life of Charlotte Bronte." 





\AR and ^ye grew weary, weary. 
Weary even of life and light : 
Weary, weary, oh ! how weary ! 
Bays and nights of pain and bhght : 
Sweet to her the dreamless slumber 
Of the never-ending night. 

Bathed in tears, with blessings laden. 

Pillowed on her husband's breast. 
Slowly, slowly, as the day -god. 

Sank she to her solemn rest : 
And a sadness o'er our spirits. 

Fell like night-clouds o'er the west. 

Mournfully we gather'd round her, 
Eiss'd the brow, and clasp' d the hand ; 

For we knew her heav'nlv Father 
Call'd her to the ''Better Land." 

Upward went she, for her spirit 
Flew to join the ransom'd band. 

Benjamd? PbbstoN} 1857« 
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IMMORTALITY. 



[The Authors of the two poems which follow, now sleep, the sleep which 
knows no waking. Miss Emily Bronte died on the 19th of December, 1848, 
at the age of twenty-nine years: she lies bniied in Haworth Church, her 
ifister, the "gentle Anne,** died in 1849, on the 28th of May, aged twenty- 
seven years, and was laid in the old chnroh-yard of Scarborough. We give 
the poems, because we wish to include in this work whatever is beantifnl in 
the lyrical literature of this neighbourhood. They were printed at the end of 
the Novels, "Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey*'; and are thus prefaced by 
the sister. Miss Charlotte Bronte,— the late Mrs. NichoUa— " The following 
are the last lines my Sister Emily ever wrote."] 




[0 coward soul is mine, 
No trembler in the world's storm-troubled sphere ; 
I see heaven's glories shine, 
And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 

God, within my breast, 
Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 

life that in me has rest, 
As I, — undying life, — have power in thee. 

Vain are the thousand creeds 
That move men's hearts : unutterably vain, 

Worthless as wither'd weeds, 
Or idlest froth amid the boundless main. 

To waken doubts in one 
Holding so fast to Thine infinity; 

S& surely anchor'd on 
The steadfast rock of immortality. 

With wide embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years ; 

Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 

Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be ; 

And Thou weii; left alone, — 
Eveiy existence would exist in thee. 

There is no room for death, 
Nor atom that His might could render void : 

Thou, — Thou art Being and Breath, 
And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 

Baworth. Eidlt Jamb Bboittb. 
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RESIGNATION. 



"As I haTfl giyen the last memento of my Sister Emily, I also give 
that of Axme." 




HOPED that with the brave and strong 

My portioned lot might lie : 
To toil among the busy throng, 
With purpose pure and high. 

But God has fix*d another part, — 

And He has fix'd it well ; 
I said so with my bleeding heart, 

When first the anguish fell. 

Thou God has taken our delight, 

Our treasured hope away ; 
Thou bidst us now weep through the night, 

And sorrow through the day. 

These weary hours will not be lost, 

These days of misery; 
These nights of darkness, anguish tost, 

Can I but turn to Thee. 

With secret labour to sustain 

In humble patience every blow: 
To gather fortitude from pain, 

And hope and happiness from woe. 

Then let me serve Thee from my heart. 

Whatever be my written fate; 
Whether thus early to depart, 

Or yet a little while to wait. 

If Thou should*st bring me back to life, 

More hxmibled I should be ; 
More wise, more strengthened for the strife. 

More apt to lean on Thee. 

Should death be standing at the gate. 

Thus should I keep my vow; 
But, Lord I whatever be my fate, 

let me serve Thee now. 

Hawortfh. , Akihb Bbonte. 

** These lines, written, the desk was closed, the pen laid aside for eyer." 
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GOD IS LOVE. 




[HY comes this fragrance on the summer hreeze, 
The hlended tribute of ten thousand flowers, 
To me, a frequent wanderer 'mid the trees 
That form these gay, though solitary bowefs? 
One answer is around, beneath, above ; 
The echo of the voice, that God is Love ! 

Why bursts such melody from tree and bush, 
The overflowing of each songster's heart, 

So filling mine, that it can scarcely hush 
Awhile to listen, but would take its part ? 

'Tis but one song I hear where'er I rove, 

Though countless be the notes, that God is Love ! 

Why leaps the streamlet down the mountain's side, 

Hastening so swiftly to the vale beneath, 
To cheer the shepherd's thirsty flock, or glide 

Where the hot sun has left a faded wreath, 
Or, rippling, aid the music of the grove? 
Its own glad voice replies, that God is Love ! 

In starry heaven's, at the midnight hour, 

In ever-varying hues at morning's dawn, 
In the fair bow athwart the falling shower. 

In forest, river, lake, rock, hiS, and lawn, 
One truth is written : all conspire to prove, 
What grace of old revealed, that God is Love ! 

Nor less this pulse of health, far glancing eye, 
And heart so moved with beauty, perfume, song, 

This spirit, soaring through a gorgeous sky, 
Or &ving ocean's coral caves among, 

Fleeter than darting flsh, or startled dove ! 

All, all declare the same, that God is Love ! 

Is it a fallen world on which I gaze? 

Am I as deeply fallen as the rest. 
Yet joys partaking, past my utmost praise, 

Instead of wandering forlorn, unblest? 
It is as if an unseen spirit strove 
To grave upon my heart that God is Love ! 
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Yet wouldst thoa see, my sonl, this tmtli displayed 
In chaiaoters which wondering angels read, 

And reed, adoring; go, imploring aid 

To gaze with faith, behold the Saviour bleed ! 

My God, in hnman form ! 0, what can prove. 

If this suffice thee not, that God is Love ! 

Cling to His Gross, and let thy ceaseless prayer 
Be, that thy grasp may fail not ! and, ere long, 

Thon shalt ascend to that fair Temple, where 
In strains ecstatic an innomerons throng 

Of saints and seraphs, roond the throne above, 

Ftodaim for evermore, that God is Love. 

Bonndhaj Parsonage. TnoaiAs Davis, 1859. 

S>VEET SHALL BE MY REST IN THEE! 




[;:5hALL I fear, Earth, thy bosom? 
SI Shrink and faint to lay me there, 
Jgj Whence the fragrant lovely blossom 
Springs to gladden earth and air? 

Whence the tree, the brook, the river, 

Soft clouds floating in the sky, 
All fair things come, whispering ever 

Of the love Divine on high ? 

Yea, whence One arose Victorious 

O'er the darkness of the grave, 
His strong arm revealing, glorious 

In its might divine to save? 

No, fair Eartli ! a tender mother 

Thou hast been, and yet canst be : 
And through Him, my Lord and Brother, 

Sweet shall be my rest in thee ! 

Thouas Davis, 1860. 

[Bonndell Palmer in his "Book of Praise," quotes the above from " Songs 
for the Suffering;" and the "Family Hymnal;" by the Incumbent of Round- 
bay, near Leeds. In Newsam's " Poets of Yorkshire," he mentions a volume 
by this author entitled, " Songs from the Parsonage ; or Lyrical Teachings ; 
bj a Clergyman," and he speaks highly of the "generous" nature of the 
poems indoded in it ; but I have never seen either of these.] 
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THE BANKS OF AIRE. 




!R drooping form and care-worn face, 
So downcast, sad, and pale, 
Was once the seat of every grace, 
The pride of all the vale ; — 

As oft she wander 'd) free from care 

With William on the Banks of Aire. 

Then would he hold her hand in his. 

And call the hosts above 

To witness that no time or change. 

Should ever change his love ; 
No joys or sorrows e'er impair, 
His vows made on the Banks of Aire. 

But love, familiar to his tongue. 

Was stranger to his heart, 

While, like the fiend in Eden once, 

He played the serpent's part. 
And spread temptation's treacherous snare, 
For Mary on the Banks of Aire. 

His vows are broken, her's are firm, 

And true she will remain ; 

Although he scorns her constant heart, 

She loves her faithless swain; 
And still she whispers many a prayer 
For William on the Banks of Aire. 

And oft with streaming eyes she strays. 

And lingers where they sat. 

When hours, like minutes sped away. 

In lovers alluring chat ; 
But now her minutes of despair, 
Seem hours on the lone Banks of Aire. 



Horton, Bradford. 



BeKJAMW MiXiXEB. 
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A SONG TO THE AIRE. 
Tune — "Flow gently ^ atceet Afton.*^ 



JLOW on, gentle Aire, — in thy conrse to the sea; 
Thy mnrmnrs are mnsio, delightful to me ; 
In the spring time of youth, I -haunted thy stream, 
And now in my manhood I'll make thee my theme. 

By lofty hills hounded, and furze-covered moors, 
Green woods and rich meadows reach down to thy shores ; 
The t>eautifnl hirch tree overshadows thy wave. 
And willows low-bent in thy bright waters lave. 

The lark on thy banks pours his song to the mom, 
The blackbird at eve cheers his mate in the thorn ; 
Hie snowdrop a^d primrose first bloom on thy strand. 
When Spring in her gladness re- visits the land. 

Here light-footed Summer dwells long with her flowers, 
Bedeekuig thy glades, and adorning thy bowers ; 
Here frolicking zephyrs to Flora make love ; 
Then, kissing thy bosom, speed on through the grove. 

Here golden-crown'd Autumn, dispensing her sheaves, 
Delighteth to linger among the brown leaves ; 
And cold, hoary Winter, is mild by thy side, 
'Refraining to stem with his frost thy clear tide. 

When wild -storms arise o'er the heather-dad hills, 
And the floods seek thy bed in white foamy rills ; 
Now rushing, now dancing, the grey rocks among, 
Still calmly thou glidest in beauty along. 

Scream on, ye wild birds, in your dark eyrie den. 
Awaking the echoes, asleep in the glen ; 
Boar on, ye rough storms, from each summit to shore, 
Te serve to endear my lov'd valley the more. 

Flow on, gentle Aire, in thy course to the sea. 
By the hall and the cot, the woodland and lea; 
And long may thy banks, that know not a slave. 
Be the home of the free, the fair, and the brave. 

Bndffnd. Abbahah Holbotd, 1858. 
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AWD DAISY.— AN ECLOGUE. 




[The Bev. Thomas Bjrowna, bom in 1771, was the son of a dergyman who 
resided at Lestringham, near Kirbymoorside, in Yorkshire, and nephew of 
Mr. Thomas Browne, a bookseller in Hull, and the first curator of the 
excellent Subscription Library in that town. Mr. Browne was, for a short 
time, under the tuition of the Rev. Joseph Milner, of HuU, and in 1797, he 
went to reside in that town, having undertaken the editorship of the " Hull 
Advertiser," in which journal appeared many of his prose essays and poetical 
pieces, under the signature of " Alexis." Mr. Browne obtained Holy Orders ; 
but he died shortly afterwards, on the 8th day of January, 1798, in the 26tli 
year of his age. His " Poems on Several Occasions," conioining some excel* 
lent specimens of the Yorkshire dialect, were published, with a Memoir of 
the Author's life, by Mr. John Merritt, of Liverpool, who previously to Mr. 
Browne's becoming the editor of the " Hull Advertiser," had himself filled 
that situation.] 

OOOBOT. 

[EEL met, good Robert, saw ye my awd meer ; 
I've lated her an hoor, i* t' loonin here, 
But, howsimiver, spite of alt my care, 
I cannot spy her, nowther head nor hair. 

BOBERT. 

Whaw, Goorgy, I've to teyl ye dowly news, 
Syke as I'se verra seer will make ye mnse ; 
I jnst this minnet left your poor awd tyke, 
Dead as a steean, i' Johnny Dobson's dyke. 

OOOBOT. 

Whoor! what's that, Robin? tell us owre ageean; 
Your're joking, or you've mebby been mistean. 

BOBEBT. 

Nay, marry, Goorgy, I seer I can't be wrang, 
You kno I've keyn'd awd Daisy now se lang ; 
Her bread-ratch'd feeace, an' twa white hinder legs, 
Preav'd it was hor, as seer as eggs is eggs. 

GOOBGY. 

Poor thing! what deead then? had she laid there lang 
Whor abouts is she? Robert, will yon gang? 

BOBEBT. 

I care nut, Goorgy, I han't much to dea, 
A good hour's labour, or may happen twea ; 
Bud as I nivver like to hing behind, 
When I can dea a kaundncss tiv a frynd. 
An' I can help you, wi' my hand or team, 
I'll help to slun her, or to bring her beam. 

GOOBGT. 

Thank ye, good Robert, I can't think belike, 
How't poor awd creature tumbled into t'dyke. 
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AWD DAISY. — AN ECLOGUE. 
BOBEBT. 

Ye matmd she'd fun hersen just gaun to dee, 
An* sea laid down by t'side (as seeams to me,) 
An' when she felt the pains o' death within, 
She kick'd an' struggled, an' se towpled in. 

OOOBGY. 

Meast lickly; bud — what, was she dead outreet, 
When ye furst gat up ? when ye gat t' f urst seet ? 

BOBEBT. 

Youse hear : as I was gann down 't looin I spy'd 
A score or mair o' crows by t' gutter side ; 
All se thrang, hoppin in, and hoppin out, 
I wonder'd what i' the warld they were about. 
I leuks,' an' then I sees an awd yode laid, 
Gaspin' an pantin' there, an' ommost dead; 
An' as they pick'd its een, and pick'd ageean, 
It just cud lift its leg, and give a greean ; 
But when I fand and Daisy was their prey, 
I wav'd my hat, an' shoo'd em all away. 
Poor Dais I — ye maund, she's now worn fairly out, 
She's lang been quite hard sett te trail about. 
But yonder, Goorgy, loo' ye whoor she's laid. 
An' twea'r three Nanpies chatt'rin owre her head. 

GOOBGY. 

Aye, marry I this I nivver wish'd to see. 

She's been se good, se true a frynd to me ! 

An' is thou come te this, my poor, poor awd meer? 

Thou's been a trusty servant monny a year. 

An' better treatment thou's deserv'd fra mC; 

Than thus neglected in a dyke te dee ! ' 

Monny a day work we ha' wrought togither, 

An' bidden monny a blast o' wind and weather ; 

Monny a lang dree maule, owre moss an' moor. 

An' monny a hill an' deeal we've travell'd owre; 

But now, weeas me I thou'll niwer trot ne mair, 

Te nowther kirk, nor market, spoort nor fair ; 

And now, fort' future, thoff I's awd and learn, 

I mun be foorc'd te walk, or stay at beam ; 

Ne mair thou'l bring me cooals fra' Blackay brow, 

Or sticks fra't wood, or turves fra' Leaf-how cow. 

My poor awd Daise I afoor I dig thy greeove. 

Thy weel-woom shoon I will for keep-seakes seeave ; 

Thy hide, poor lass, I'll hev it taun'd wi' care, 

Twill mak' a cover te my awd airm chair. 

An' pairt an apron for my wife te wear. 

When cardin' woul, or wesh in' t' parlour fleer : 
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Deep i* t*cawd yearth I will thy carcase pleeace, 
'At ihy poor beeans may lig, and rut i* peeaee; 
Deep i' Tcawd yearth, *at dogs mayn't scrat thee out 
An' raure thy flesh, an' trail thy beeans abont. 
Thou's been se' faithful for se lang to me, 
Thon sannnt at thy death neglected be; 
Seyldom a Christian 'at yan now can fynd. 
Wad be mair trusty or mair true a frynd. 



THE WHISTLE. 



\ 




iOU have heard," said a youth, to his sweetheart who stood. 
While he sat on a comsheaf at daylight's decline, 
_ <j " Ton have heard of the Banish boy's whistle of wood — 
I wish that the Danish boy's whistle were mine.' 



It 



" And what would yon do with it, tell me?" she said. 
While an arch smile played o'er her beautiful face; 

** I would blow it" he answered, ** and then my fair maid 
Would fly to my side, and would here take her place." 

**Is that all you wish it for? that may be yours 
Without any magic," the fair maiden cried ; 

"A favour so slight one's good nature secures!" 
And she playfully seated herself by his side. 

**I would blow it again," said he, ** and a charm 
Would work so, that not even Modesty's check 

Would be able to keep from ray neck your fine arm !" 
She smiled, and she laid her fine arm round his neck. 

'*Yct once more would I blow, and the music divine 
Would bring me, the third time, an exquisite bliss — 

You would lay your fair check to this brown one of mine, 
And your lips stealing past it, would give me a kiss." 

The maiden laughed out, in her innocent glee, — 

'* What a fool of yourself with the whistle you'd make I 

For only consider, how silly 'twould be. 
To sit there and whistle for what you might take.'* 



Gargrave. 



BoBXBT Stost. 
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FRANCES. 

[The name of Charlotte Bronte is now a honsehold word amongst ns, and 
we Shan long revere her memory, and sigh when we call to mind the sorrows 
of her brief life. The heart, the head, and the hand which could indite and 
pen "Jane Eyre," "Shirley," "ViUette," and "The Professor," needs no 
IMmegyrist. Most of her poems are too long for insertion entire; but desirons 
of embalming her name in onr book, we make the following extract, which 
we think equal to the " Genevieve" of Coleridge, for there is a similar spirit 
of tme poetry pervading it. The subject of the x>oem we believe to be her 
sister Emily, for it graphically portrays her character.] 




I^HFi will not sleep, for fear of dreams, 
^ Bat, rising, quits her restless bed, 
_ ?l And walks where some beclouded beams 
Of moonlight through the hall are shed. 

Obedient to the goad of grief, 

Her steps, now fast, now lingeiing slow, 

In yaryiivg motion seek relief 

From the Emnenides of woe. 

Wringing her hands, at intervals — 
But long as mute as phantom dim — 
She glides along the dusky walls, 
Under the black oak rafters, grim. 

The close air of the grated tower 
Stifles a heart that sc^ce can beat. 
And, though so late and lone the hour, 
Forth pass her wandering, faltering feet. 

And on the pavement spread before 
The long front of the mansion grey, 
Her steps imprint the night-frost hoar, 
Which pale on grass and granite lay. 

Not long she stayed where misty moon 
And shimmering stars could on her look, 
But through the garden arch-way, soon 
Her strange and gloomy path she took. 

Some firs, coeval with the tower. 

Their straight black boughs stretched o'er her head, 

Unseen, beneath this sable bower. 

Rustled her dress and rapid tread. 
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FRANCES. 

There was an alcove in that shade, 
Screening a rostic-seat and stand ; 
Weary she sat her down and laid 
Her hot hrow on her homing hand. 

To soUtnde and to the night, 
Some words she now, in mnrmnrs said ; 
And trickling through her fingers white, 
Some tears of misery she shed. 

*' God help me in my grievous need, 
God help me in my inward pain : 
Which cannot ask for pity's meed. 
Which has no license to complain. 

Which must he home, yet who can hear. 
Hours long, days long, a constant weight — 
The yoke of absolute despair, 
A suffering wholly desolate? 

Wlio can for ever crush the heart. 
Restrain its throbbing, curb its life ? 
Dissemble truth with ceaseless art. 
With outward calm, mask inward strife?" 

She waited — as for some reply; 
The still and cloudy night gave none ; 
Ere long, with deep-drawn, trembling sigh. 
Her hca\7 plaint again began. 

* Unloved — I love ; unwept, I weep ; 
Grief I restrain— hope I repress : 
Vain is this anguish — fixed and deep ; 
Vainer, desires and dreams of bliss. 

My love awakes no love again. 
My tears collect, and fall unfelt : 
My sorrow touches none with pain. 
My humble hopes to nothing melt. 

For me the universe is dumb. 

Stone deaf, and blank, and wholly blind ; 

Life I must bound, existence sum 

In the strait limits of one mind; 

That mind my own. Oh ! narrow <JelI ; 
Dark — ^Imageless — a living tomb ! 
There must I sleep, there wake and dwell 
Content, with palsy, pain, and gloom." 
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Again she paused ; a moan of pain, 
A stifled sob, alone was heard ; 
Long silence followed — then again, 
Her voice the stagnant midnight stirred. 

" Must it be so ? Is this my fate ? 
Can I nor struggle, nor contend ? 
And am I doomed for yeai*s to wait, 
Watching death's lingering axe descend? 

And when it falls, and when I die, 
What follows ? vacant nothingness 
The blank of lost identitv? 
Erasure both of pain and bliss? 

,I*ve heard of heaven — I would believe ; 
For if this earth indeed be all, 
Who longest lives may deepest grieve, 
Most blest, whom sorrows soonest call. 

Oh I leaving disappointment here, 
Will man fljad hope on yonder coast? 
Hope, which on earth, shines never clear, 
And oft in clouds is wholly lost. 

Will he hope's source of life behold, 
Fruition's spring, where doubts expire. 
And drink in waves of living p;old. 
Contentment, full, for long desire? 

Will he find bliss, which here he dreamed ? 
Rest, which was weariness on eai*th ? 
Knowledge, which if o'er life it beamed, 
Served but to prove it void of worth? 

Will he find love without lust's leaven, — 
Love, fearless, tearless, perfect, pure : 
To all with equal bounty given ; 
In all, unfeigned, unfailing, sure? 

Will he — from penal sufferings free, 
Relieved from shroud and wormy clod, 
All calm and glorious — rise an,d see 
Creation's Sire — Existence' God? 

Then glancing back on Time's brief woes, 
Will he behold them, fading, fly; 
Swept from Eternity's repose, 
Like sullying cloud from pure blue sky? 
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If SO — endare, my weary frame ; 
Aod when thy anguish shikes too deep, 
And when all troubled bums life's flame, 
Think of the quiet, final sleep; 

Think of the glorious waking hour, 
Which will not dawn on grief and tears, 
But on a ransomed spirit's power, 
Certain, and free from mortal fears. 

Seek now thy couch, and lie till mom, 
Then from thy chamber, calm, descend, 
With mind nor tossed, nor anguish torn, 
But tranquil, fixed, to wait the end. 

Haworth. Ghablottb Bbontx. 




KIRKSTALL ABBET.— A SONNET. 




;H, antique shrine, memorial of old days. 

Around thee, time, his hoary mantle throws ; 

And as we stand in silent thought and gaze 

Upon thy crumbling walls, a feeUng grows 
Within us of deep reverence and awe ; 

And in thy lone deserted aisles and halls. 
Where the rank grass and climbing ivy grows, 

And echo, with a solemn utterance, calls 
Through niche and arch dismantled, a dark throng 

Of pilgrims, monks, and warriors, re-appear 
Such forms as unto ancient days beleng. 

When from thy towers the lonely traveller 
Was cheered along his way, by Aire's sweet stream, 
With the sweet music of thy vesper hymn. 

Thornton. John Acxbotd. 
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CONTENT. 

" Who cannot on his own hed sweetly sleep, 
Can on another's hardly rest."— Geoboe Hebbebt^t 




(HILE others strive how rich to be, 
I'm happy in my humble way, 
With only clothes to cover me. 
And food sufficient for the day. 

I care not for their boasted gain, 

They lose their hearts amidst it all ; 
Give me but health, I'll not complain, 

With books to read, and friends to call. 

I'll labour with a mind at ease. 

From envy and ambition free ; 
And, pleased myself, will strive to please 

AH such as choose my company. 

And when my sun descends the sky, 

And sinks into the fading west, 
Cheerful I'll fix my hopes on high. 

And still feel happy, still feel blest. 

For faith and virtue, these alone 

Can make my day pass sweetly o'er ; 
Can cheer the night when day is gone. 

And make me happy evermore. 

Mamdngham, Bradford. Geoboe Aokboyd, 185^. 




INNOCENCE.— A SONNET. 




)W beautiful ! in the still hour of night 
To look on Nature in her soft repose, 
Wrapt in her mantle, formed of fleecy snows. 
While the pale moon keeps watch with modest light, 
How sweet ! oh how entrancing is the sight 
Of untold beauty which those rays disclose, — 
Which he who fondly woos it only knows. 
And which, too modest is for beams more bright. 
So in some hallowed, unfrequented scene. 
Beaming her soul away in looks of love. 
Dwells Innocence ! Fair Virtue's virgin queen, 

Befleddng beauty from the heavens above ; 
And angels guide and guard her steps unseen, 
Nor let, one thought intrude which Heaven does not approve I 

Geobos AoKBon>, 1852« 
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THE HAMLET.— AN ODE. 



[William Hazleti, in his " Select Poets of Great Britain, Tegg, 1825," says 
" Thomai Wabton was a man of taste and genins. His Sonnets I cannot 
help preferring to any in the langaage.**] 




)HE hinds how blest; who, ne'er begged 
To quit their hamlet's hawthorn wild, 
S^jf^^ Nor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main. 
For splendid care, and guilty gain. 

When morning's twilight tinctured beam 
Strikes their low thatch with slanting gleam, 
They rove abroad in ether blue, 
To dip the scythe in fragrant dew; 
The shenf to bind, the beach to fell, 
That nodding shades a craggy dell. 
Midst gloomy shades, in warbles clear. 
Wild nature's sweetest note they hear : 
On green untrodden banks they view 
The hyacinth's neglected hue : 
In their lone haunts, and woodland rounds. 
They spy the squirrel's airy bounds ; 
A^d startle from her ashen spray. 
Across the glen, the screaming jay; 
Each native charm their steps explore 
Of solitude's sequestered store. 

For them the moon with cloudless ray 
Mounts to illume their homeward way : 
Their wearied spirits to relieve, 
The meadows uice;ise breathe at eve. 
No riot mars the simple fare. 
That o'er a glimmering hearth they share : 
But when the Curfew's measured roai*. 
Duly, the darkening valleys o'er. 
Has echoed from the distant town, 
They wish no beds of cygnet down. 
No trophied canopies to close. 
Their drooping eyes in quick repose. 
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The little sons who spread the bloom 

Of health around the clay-built room, 

Or through the primrosed coppice stray, 

Or gambol in the new mown hay ; 

Or quaintly braid the cowslip twine, 

Or ^ve a-field the tardy kine ; 

Or hasten from the sultry mill, 

To loiter at the shady rill ; i 

Or climb the tall pine's gloomy crest. 

To rob the raven's ancient nest. 

Their humble porch with honied flowers. 
The curling woodbine's shade embowers ; 
From the small garden's thymy mound 
Their bees in busy swarms resound: 
Nor fell disease before his time. 
Hastes to consume life's golden prime : 
But when their temples long have wore 
The silver crown of tresses hoar; 
As studious still calm peace to keqp, 
Beneath a flowery turf they sleep. 

Thomas Wabtok, 1728—1790. 




SONNET WRITTEN AT STONEHENGE. 




)H0U noblest monument of Albion's isle ! 
Whether by Merlin's aid from Scythia's shore 
To Amber's fatal plain Pendragon bore, 
Huge frame of giant hands, the mighty pile, 
To entomb his Briton's slain by Hengist's guile : 
Or Druid priests, sprinkled with human gore. 
Taught mid thy massy maze thy mystic lore : 
Or Banish chiefs, enriched with savage spoil. 
To Victory's idol vast, an unhewn shrine, 
Beared the rude heap : Or in thy hallowed round, 
Bepose the Kings of Brutus genuine line ; 
Or here those Kings in solemn state were crowned : 
Studious to trace thy wondrous origine. 
We muse on many an antient tale renowned. 

Thomas Wabton. 
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THE OLD CLOCK IN THE CORNER. 

[We were so much delighted with the following poem on oar first reading 
it, that we wrote the author, requesting >him to tell us something about him- 
self. In a few days we received this characteristic reply.—" I was bom at tiie 
village of Ripponden, near Halifax, on the borders of ' Blackstone-Edge,' on 
the ^h of June, 1824. I am a twin brother, and am self-taught: in trutii, 
all that was ever spent towards giving me an education was 28. Old. at the 
village school, the note of which I still retain as a relic of the past. My early 
days were spent amongst the woods, and fields, and on the moorluids, and 
since my earliest recollections, I have been a great admirer and lover of nature. 
In 1845 I came to Leeds, and since then have been engaged chiefiy in 
Chemistry. . I have read much, and frequently give lectures. I have a wife 
and sweet little family, and we live very happily together." Let us add, 
that we are charmed with Mr. Eccles's muse ; there is a sweet cheerful tone 
runs through his verses, and they always leave in us a love for whatever is 
good in man, or beautiful in nature. May he live long, and ever be happy. J 




JTILL in the comer smiling, 
1^ Against the wall it stands, 
jfp| And marks the time with constant chime, 
And points with golden hands ; 
Year after year it still goes on, 
Through changing weeks and days, 
And as its pendulum moves along. 
Alike to all it says — 

Tick, tack ; time flies ; 
Be ready — ^man dies. 

I learnt when in my childhood's hour, 
To love its pleasant sound ; 
To mark the time and count the chime 
As quick the hours went round; 
And happy were those early days 
When sitting round the hearth, 
We passed the pleasant hours away 
Amid our childish mirth. 

Tick, tack; time flies; 

Be ready — man dies. 

The world hath changed much since then, 

Since that sweet early day. 

Those pleasant hours, like summer flowers. 

Were doomed to pass away. 

The merry group who'round me sat 

Are changed and altered now, 
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f HE OLD CLOCK £N 1!HE CORNfSB. 

Some cast upon the "wide, wide world," 
Some in the graye below. 

Tick, tack; time flies; 

Be ready — man dies. 
The oaken case still shines as bright, 
The quaint old-fashion'd door; 
The little moon peeps ont at noon. 
As in the days of yore. 
But there's no father now to look 
Upon his household pride, 
No mother sitting on the hearth, 
With children by her side. 

Tick, tack ; time flies ; 

Be ready^-man dies. 

And thus the old clock ticks away, 

And points continually, 

Like a monitor with outstretched hands, 

Down to eternity. 

At birth or death, in joy or grief, 

Whatever affects the &ame ; 

By day, by night, in dark or light, 

It still goes on the same. 

Tick, tack; time flies; 

Be ready — ^man dies. 

And thus it leads on through life. 

And plainly tells to all. 

That they must die and pass away. 

Like autumn leaves that fall. 

And though it foretells not the hour, 

The number of our days ; 

There is a warning in its voice 

In these few words it says — 

Tick, tack; time flies; 

Be ready — man dies. 

Leeds. Joseph H. Eogleb, 1857. 
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THE OLD WATER-MILL. 



[h know yon remember the place, Willie, 

\Q The bright sunny slope of the hill ; 

!tf?) Where in days gone by, towering up to the sky, 
In pride stood the old water-mill; 
The nooks and the comers about it, Willie, 
Where in childhood we loved to play ; 
To fish in the stream, and to bathe in the pond. 
And be happy the long sunmicr's day. 

I know you remember the house, Willie, 

Where the old man lived on the hill ; 

Where woodbine and roses climb'd over the wall. 

Not far from the old water-mill. 

Now the old man is laid in his grave, Willie, 

The woodbine and roses are gone ; ' 

Rank weeds and dead nettles have filled up their place, 

And all seems deserted and lone. 

I know you remember the school, Willie, 
Where we learnt to read and to spell. 
The rich green sward of the old chapel yard, 
And the pranks we played at the well; 
Now the master is laid down to rest, Willie, 
He sleeps on the brow of the hill ; 
With many kind friends and relations 
Who Uv'd by the old water-mill. 

I know you remember the wood, Willie, 

Where hazel nuts hung on the boughs, 

Where often we roamed in search of bird's nests. 

And eagerly plucked the wild rose; 

Now the woodman hath cut down the boughs, Willie, 

That grew on the slope of the hill ; 

Not a song-bird is heard from morning till night. 

Nor a sound from the old water-mill. 

The place has gone down to decay, 'Vyillie, 

As aU earthly things must go. 

In a few short years how changed is the scene, 

Scarce a face or a friend that we know; 

But we ne'er shall forget the mill, Willie, 

Till memory itself decays; 

The old house, the school, and the wood, Willie, 

And the beautiful bright summer days. 

Leeds. J. H. Ecoleb, 1869. 
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TO MY WIFE, MARY. 




;S I lay on my sick-bed, Mary, 
With a weight npon my heart, 
And a fire within my head, 
The thought came, — we mnst part. 
And men will say, *' He's dead," Mary, 

*' He has played his little part. 
And another will stand in his stead. 
In council and in mart." 

Though many a joy and woe, Mary, 

Onr memories intertwine, 
. Though sweet the interflow, 

'Twixt hearts like thine and mine. 
The pleasures of long ago, Mary, 

The sorrows of lang-syne. 
And the present all aglow. 

With light and love divine; 

And though I had always yearned, Mary, 

And strained my childish eyes. 
For a glimpse of some undiscemed, 

And beautiful paradise * 
And though since then I've learned, Mary, 

With a spirit calm and wise. 
That the hopes which in me burned, 

Are splendid realities ; 

And though I stood so near, Mary, 

I heard the waters roar. 
And heard, beyond, the cheer, 

Of those who had gone before, 
The friends we hold most dear, Mary, 

The spirits we most adore ; 

many a bard and seer. 
And hero-heart of yore. 

And though God I still did own, Mary, 
Was wiser far than we ; 

1 answered with a groan, ^ 
sad, if this should be 1 

For what were heaven, alone, Mary, 

And who would care for thee? 
Till then I had not known. 
How dear thou wert to me. 
Hortoii. John Ls Gat Bbebbtom. 
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COME TO THE ABBEY. 

[J. Bradshaw Walker is a Yorkshire poet of ability, as may be seen by the 
specimen which we give below. He is a self-taught man. Having at an early 
age found employment in the Woollen Manufacture at Leeds, where he was 
bom, he diligently applied himself to the improvement of his mind, and in a 
few years was able to undertake the not less laborious task of a schoolmaster, 
by which vocation he tries to maintain a large family. His published works 
are " Wayside Flowers, or Poems, lyrical and descriptive," printed in 1840, and 
a volume of prose and poetry, entitled " Spring Leaves." We believe Mr. 
Walker was bom about the year 1809. For purity of thought, and sweetness 
of diction, the following will compare favourably with any song in the English 
language. Kirkstall Abbey is indicated.] 




lOME to the Abbey at eventide, 
I love thee to wander at my side, 
On Aire's green banks at the close of day, 

When the wild bird's song hath died away : 

The violet grows like a hermit flower, 

Under the shade of the lanthom tower; 

On that lone spot in the twilight dim. 

Oh 1 there will we chaunt our evening hymn. 

Gome to the Abbey at eventide, 
Like an angel sent to be my gnide ; 
The mouldering pile shall onr temple be, 
And the heavens onr glorious canopy : 
How tranquil the moon's saluting smile. 
When silence reigns in the roofless aisle, 
And the ivy's trembling leaf on high 
Seems to commune with the quiet sky. 

Gome to the Abbey at eventide, 
When calmly the Aire's deep waters glide; 
When the past its mournful story reads. 
Glad in a mantle of moss and weeds : 
But soon as the glistening night-dew falls. 
Like clustering pearls on the Abbey walls, 
We'll bid adieu to the mined towers. 
And wander home over dewy flowers. 

J. BBAD8BA.W WaLEXB. 
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BLEST MAY MY CHILDREN BE I 



A DIBOB. 




aLEST may my cliildren be, 
When death shall carry me 
Into Eternity, 
Ne'er to retam ; 
When the fast-falling tear 
Drops on their father's bier, 
May some trae friend be near, 
While they all mourn. 

I now have had my prime, 
Till there is nought in time 
But Care's high hlQ to climb. 

Weary and faint; 
Pleasure is fled away, 
Grief is resolv'd to stay 
With me by night and day. 

Terrors to paint. 

What is bright glory's beam ? 
Why 'tis an empty dream, 
Or as the meteor's gleam. 

Across the sky. 
Can riches pleasure bring? 
No— cares oppress a king! 
All earthly joys but sting 

Deep as they fly. 

Nothing but Virtue can 
Give pleasure unto man, 
Whose life is scarce a span. 

Wasting away. 
Honour is but a shade. 
Like beams on rain displayed. 
Whose colours quickly fade, 

Ere ends the day. 

Then when our sorrows end. 
May we have one Great Friend, 
Through whom we may ascend 

Far beyond pain. 
There may my children come ; 
May we all find a home. 
Far, far beyond the tomb. 

In bliss to reign. 
Bio^ey John Nicholsok. 
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PSALM XVIII.— PARAPHRASED. 

Cpbom ver. 6—10.) 

[John James, the historian of Bradford, in his ''Life of John Nicholson," 
fhns speaks of him, " His genius was naturally suited to the snblime and vast. 
As an instance, ho has rendered or paraphrased the 18th Psalm in a manner 
more worthy of the grand original than any other person that has attempted 
it. I have in vain endeavoured to find among the compositions of the poets 
of antiquity one equal to this. The noted description by VirgU of the effects 
of Jupiter's wrath, and which has been compared with this Psalm, falls 
miserably short of it, for it transcends in sublimity all others. The f oUo'i^ng 
isVirgils:— 

The Thunderer, throned in clouds, with darkness orown'd, 
Bares his red arm and flashes lightnings round ; 
The beasts are fled, earth rocks from pole to pole ; 
Fear walks the world, and bows the astonished soul. 

Prone Athos flames, and crush'd beneath the blow, 
Jove rives with fiery bolt Gerapna's brow; 
The tempest darkens ; beasts redoubled rave ; 
Smite the hoarse wood, and lash the howling wave. 

[First Geobgio, Sotheby's Tramslitiok.] 

Let the reader compare this with the Eighteenth Psalm, ^as rendered by 
John Nicholson."] 





[HEN in the temple of his God 

In sorrow Israel's monarch pray'd, 
Revenge ! the great Eternal vow*d ; 
The earth, the heavens were sore afraid ! 

When frowned the great eternal King, 

All nature trembled at His look ; 
Heaven's choristers all ceas'd to sing. 

While the eternal pillars shook! 

Wild roll'd the clouds of darkest hue, 
And wrapp'd the sun in sable vest, — 

The afErighted sun his Ught withdrew, 
And thunders roll'd from east to west. 

Earth trembled, and the ocean roared, 

The clouds all blush* d with cheeks of flame ; 

Dread terrors veil'd the mountains o'er, 
And earthquakes shook old Nature's frame ! 

The bending heavens obeisance made. 

As He on fiery cherubs rode ; 
Beneath His feet the darkest shade 

Boll'd as a chariot for its God ! 

The stars had from their orbits fled, 

And melted all created things. 
Had not the darkness wrapp'd His head, 

As high He rode on whirlwind's wings. 
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PSALM XVin. — PABAPHRASED. 

I 

The channels of the mighty deep, — 

The centre of the world was bare ; 
The earth — the ocean, conld not keep 

Their stations, when their God was there ! 

As heralds He the lightnings sent, 

The thunder was His trumpet strong ; 
Devouring clouds before Him went, — 

Hail, fire, and storms flew swift along ! 

His enemies his arrows felt. 

And as a shadow fled away; 
Thus Israel's foes to nothing melt, 

When faithful to their God they pray. 

TO A SEA. GULL. 

[These yerses have been in onr possession since 1842. They were written 
at the head of Lake Ontario, Canada, by Lord Morpeth, the late Earl of 
Carlisle.] 



jLY on, fly on, thou noble bird. 

What hand could aim against thy life, 
When thou so nobly braves the storm, 
And gathers pleasure in the strife? 
Fly on, fly on, and boundless roam. 

Far, far o'er thine own lake and sea. 
Since their high waves thou mak'st thy home. 
Since their fierce storms are bliss to thee. 

But stop^ oh stop ! I pray thee tell, 

(If ought of good be in thy tale) 
What impulse makes thee kiss the swell. 

And why you court the rising gale — 
For oh 1 I feel when fate doth bring 

Its storms upon life's troubled sea, 
*Twould be a glorious, happy thing 

Could we but brave those storms like thee. 

Then pray thee tell, when storms o'ercast. 

When hearts and hands begin to fail. 
When c£u*es that first but blew a blast 

Have risen quite to blow a gale — 
! tell us how with hearts as light 

As seems thy will, thy wing, thy form. 
How we may live in such a night. 

How we may brave out such a storm. 
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Wlien dander's toogne its rats employ 

To blight a nrtDoaa, honest name, 
Vlien envj's huii] HOnld Emile the boj 

WIlo seeks to gain a living fftme — 
Ohl tell na hOT such storms to bnre, 

For maeh tber need thy magic tale— 
Alreadj they are on the wave. 

iJTeBilj field they to the gale. 
And when same poor and honest nSD 

Is Btmggling nunfol 'gainst his fate; 
Or Then some yoath has tonn'd a plan, 

(And hard his task!) to rise, be great; 
Or when some tender heart's exposed 

To vile temptation's gilded form, 
Oh t teach them bow «nch gale's opposed ! 

And bow to livo oat sncb a stonu. 
Or shonld some noble free-born band 

E'er Bay eay iw hope that free they'll be; 
Or shonld some despot's iron hand 

E'er tempt to grasp or bind the free — 
pray thee, tell to them tbj tale, 

How wide yon roam, bow far yon range. 
How yon oppose the fiercest gale, 

And yet joa neTer, never diange. 
And 't seems to me tOiat 't would be sweet, 

When malice swells its hldeons toroi. 
When ftll tbe perils deign to meet, 

Or envions critics raise a storm, — 
It would be sweet to leom from thee, 

How anconcemed we then might SBJI, 
Or bow to ride the tronbled sea, 

And langh at all the toriouj gale. 




i-ymm^^ 



BEAUTIFUL ISLE ON THE FAIR BLUE 

SEA. 




.EAUTIFUL Isle, on the fair bine sea, 
Wilt thon be a home to my bark and me? 
With thy emerald tnrf , and thy waving trees, 
That nod to the surf of the rolling seas, 
With their palmy leaves, hung glittering high, 
In the slanting beams of the cloudless sky : 
Beantifnl Isle ! oh, wilt thon be 
A haven home to my bark and me? 

Far have we seen thee, far have we sought. 
On the restless seas, for thy lonely spot ; 
Like a star of the evening, it shone on the rim 
Of the round blue main, when the sky grew dim ; 
Like the peak of a paradise^ sunk in the blue, 
It lured us afar with its vernal hue : 
Beautiful Isle, on the fair blue sea. 
Wilt thou be a home to my bark and me ? 

Beautiful Isle, through rocks and foam. 

We came to thee for a haven home : 

Through the scowling rack and the blackening sea. 

Beautiful Isle, we came to thee ; 

Shattered and buffeted, weary and worn ; 

Covered with surf, with the rude rocks torn : 

Beautiful Isle ! oh, wilt thou be 

A haven home to my bark and me ? 

Beautiful Isle, on the fair blue sea. 
Where art thou vanished to? Where? Ah, me I 
There is darkness above, there is tempest below; 
There is crashing and foaming wherever we go : 
The gleam of the lightning, the flash of the surf, 
Come blinding my eyes as they look for thy turf; 
And the roar of the thunder, the crash of the sea. 
Are pealing the knell of my bark and me. 



JOIIN CoifBE. 
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OULD MALLEYS VOLUNTINE. 



£i|\-:ULD Malley tlire^ her knittmg dewn 
^■^^r An stood awhile a'th floor, 

.;^ Starin at sninmot t'post hed browt 

Unto hnr cottage door. 
Xher* shap o't Queen stuck on o't neak. 

An sammot else lieside. 
'At wakkend np onld Mallev's plock 

To see what wor inside. 

Hoo opppend it. bnd what hoc saw, 

It made bnr van-v queer ; 
Thear lots o varses np an dewn. 

An picturs here an tbeer. 
Hoo cndd'i:t read it. Lad hoo said, 
* Aw think aw'st goa to'th skoil, 
An get th' onld man to read it me, 

At leamiu awm a fooiL" 

Soa Malley donn'd hnr Lonnet on, 

Hnr slioin an Snc Jay gewn ; 
An off hoo set. it wor not lung 

Afore hoo clapt it dewn, 
Upo onld Johnny's writin" desk, 

Who said, **thew cuts a shine, 
Who's sent ta this ? awm fain ta see 

Thee, get a Voluntine." 

"A Voluntine," hoo said, "Who'll send 

A Voluntine to me ? 
Aw think they're wrang i' they're lop lock, 

To day awm fiftv three,"' 
An neaw to her a voluntine, 

Awd ni^'\'er one afore ; 
An noabdy's whisperd lore to me, 

Fur twenty year an more.'' 

*' Well what o' that," onld Johnny said 

"Its nut to lat to mend. 
Aw sent tha this to let tlia knaw 

I want to be thi friend. 
Beside aw knew thaa'd bring it here 

For me to read to thee, 
Soa pray tha doff tlii bonnet off, 

An tak a cup o' tea : 

An we will mak it np to day, 

If thee hes bad a mind ; 
Aw connot live be'th dead thew knaws, 

Soa donuo be nnkind : 
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OULD MALLEY^S VOLUNTlKE. 

Bud tak ma neaw for wliat awm worth, 

Awm nawther ricli nor tine ; 
An mak ma what aw want to be, — 

Thi love, thi Voluntine." 

Onld Malley shamed an hung huf heead, 

An blushing gav consent ; 
Then went an doft hur bonnet off, 

An sat hur deawn content. 
So they wer wed i Easter wik, 

The day wer varry tine ; 
An oft sin then they've laft and tankt, 

Abewt that Yoluntine. 
Halifax.- Williau Heaton, 1870. 



A YORKSHIRE FARMER'S LAMENT. 




JAININ' agean ah dea decide, 
It's twaa days wet for yah day fair, 

Warse tarms than thease wuz niwer seen, 

XJz furmers vml be beggar'd clean, 

Crops is sea bad ah's varra flade. 
Bents, rates, an' taxes camt be paid : 
Harvest foaks' wages gannin on, 
An' thare tha stand an' nought iz dun ; 

What a sad mess ov mouldy hay, 
An' tatees rotting' all away. 
Wheat thin on't grand an' small a't ear. 
It can't yeeld weel ah's varra seer. 

Wots al be leet, seea leet ah say, 

'At t' better hoaf al bio awa ; 

Beans hez nea swads; thave nowt bud top, 

An' barley izan't hoaf a crop. 

Fog dizan't grow az weel az t' owt, 
An' tonnaps al be gud for nowt ; 
Pasturs is nobbut varra bare. 
An' stock cums doun at ivery fair. 

There's nowt te eat for milkin' kye. 

An' meast on 'em al sean be dry ; 

Tarms noo for farmers iz sea bad, 

Toule see next spring they'l breek loike mad. 

AmpteCorth, September, 1860. Akoktmoxjs. 
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BOLTON ABBEY. 

All ! crnel Henry, ruthless was thy rage, 
Or yon fair piles had stopped thy mad cai'ecr ; 
The savage tyrant, Nero of thy age, 
Mad with ambition, unrestrained by fear. 

Unlucky fate I such venerable walls, 

Should thus, deserted, in dark ruins lie ; 

The lonesome haunts of beetles and of owls, 

Or rudely left for daws to occupy. 
The admiring stranger views the rugged scene. 
As o'er the turf his wandering steps are led. 
And rising hillocks here and there are seen, 
The peaceful mansions of the silent dead. 

Bude as the blocks that from the cliffs project, 
Some uncouth stones of shapeless forms appear ; 
Some long forgotten ashes to protect, 
While some the marks of modem sculpture wear. 
There too, the ash, chief tenant of the wood. 
In bushy pride, yet graceful reverence stands 
The brunt of storms, for centuries it has stood, 
Planted and pruned by long forgotten hands : 

And there aloft the passing stranger sees. 

Cling round the boughs, that shade the hallowed ground, 

The playful squirrel darting thro' the trees, 

In native wildness, springing forth they bound. 

The ancient gateway, rear'd in Gothic taste. 

The lengthened walls, beneath the oak's deep shade. 

The even lawn in tufted verdure drest. 

With rustic seats for recreation made. 

There, too, are seen the peasant's homely cot, 
The lordly mansion, and the cloister' d cell ; 
The artless, moss-roofed, elevated grot. 
And various shades where virtue loves to dwe'J. 

Delightful now, yet more delightful, when 

Was heard the tinkling of the abbey bells ; 

Whose sound vibrated down the distant glen, 

By echo chaunted from the neighbouring hills ; 

For oft they through the little hamlet rung. 
And called the peaceful villagers to prayers, 
Where pious monks and holy fathers sung, 
Raising their thoughts above the vaulted spheres. 

If aught of art can add another grace 

To nature's charms, or nature's charms improve, 

*Ti8 surely found in yon sequester'd place, 

The seat of peace, of piety, and love." 

Joseph Habdakeb. 
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COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD. 

" For our conyenation ia in heaTea.** — ^Paul. 




f;:;AEY ! thou once would'st listen to n^y call. 
And answer it with ready smiles ; and now, 
If on thy spirit's ear my words may fall. 
Oh ! surely from thy glory thou wilt bow, 
Though thou dost wear a crown upon thy brow, 

Or that which honours thee as crowns do here, — 
Come — I am far away from home and thou. 
Of all my heart's belored, art most near, 
And if thou hearest not, there is not one to hear. 

My heart is sad and weary, — It is night, 

A cold November night. The autumn gale 
Comes, like the sighing of a troubled sprite, 

Upon my ear and spirit. ^Tis a tale 
To turn the cheek of blooming rapt are pale. 

This dismal ditty of the whistling wind ; 
Summer and Spring have no such dreary wail ; 

Bat they are dead, and the Year mourns to find, 
For all their many sweets, stem Winter left behind. 

What melancholy tones ! How strangely linked 

The spirit is to sound ! for I have grown 
Quite sad with listening : — dark, and indistinct 

Feelings, and fancies o'er my soul have flown ; 
Liike shadows, when tlie sun is going down, 

Behind the moantains. I will hear no more ; 
But have sweet converse — Ah ! I am alone, 

And when I say my greetings o'er and o'er. 
And wait an answer — hark ! that wind's eternal roar. 

Alone ! — and so I call again to thee, 

Mary, my Sister! come and join me, sweet! 
Be my companion all unseen, and we 

Shall be so happy, once again to meet, 
And talk about the pleasures, bright and fleet, 

That once we shared together in our love, 
And deep affection ; and thou shalt repeat, 

(Thus shalt thou be my olive-bearing dove,) 
One of the hymns of praise, which thou hast learned above. 

I do believe thou art not very far, 

Kven at this moment, from me. Hast thou not 
Come swiftly down in thy invisible car, 

And lighted by me in this lonely spot? 
My little room is hallowed, and my lot — 

I will not coll it desolate again. 
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COmniNION WITH THE DEAD. 

Winds ! ye may howl your worst and dreariest ; (what — 
What are the winds to me ?) but all in vain : 
Ye shall not make me sad — I will not now complain. 

Mary, my own dear sister ! oh, how long, 

How very long it seems since last we met ! — 
I can remember thee, when thon wast strong, 

And thy sweet looks, which I shall ne'er forget. 
There were not many cheeks had then been wet 

With tears for thee ; but since how many a one ! 
And many an eye is sadly drooping yet, 

Which, o'er thine early grave, afresh begun 
To pour its fountains forth — when will those tears be done? 

For thou art dead. — I think me of the day 

When first I saw thee in thy cradle lying ; 
And now and then forsook my thoughtless play 

To kiss thee — with most curious glances eyeing 
My little sister. — On the years were flying, 

And soon we romped together, in our mirth. 
Among the graves ; but never thought of dying : 

And every hour to some fresh joy gave birth ; 
We might have shouted then — '• Oh happy — happy earth !' 

But we outgrew those merry hours of life : 

School parted us — ^yet oft we met, and knew 
With what prime joys the holidays are rife : 

And we were still a happy-hearted crew ; 
Our fancies growing sadder, as they grew 

Less fanciful, and more allied to truth ; 
For ah ! 'tis not more pitiful than true, 

That the world's wisdom hath a serpent's tooth, 
To gnaw its gloomy lore, deep in the hearts of youth. 

• Yet did we never grow so very weary 

Of all the scenes and sounds of joy that bound us ; 
And never seemed the world utterly dreary. 

With such kind looks, and hands and hearts around us ; 
And days, and weeks, and months, returning, found us 

Growing in hope, and heart together ; till 
All the gay wreaths, with which young fancy crowned us. 
Faded and died : — Thy hopes might none fulfil ; 
And thy fond heart became so passionless and still. 

For thou art dead ! I will repeat the word — 
"For thou art dead" — I ctmnot feel thou art ; 

There are no chords to distinct music stirred, 
Of all the strings of feeling, in my heart ; 

'Tis sadly out of tune,, and will not start 
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COXXUXION WITH THE DEAD. 

To melody as it delighted erst ; 
The strings are in disorder^ and a part 

Shattered beyond repair ; and what is worst, 
Thyself hast broken one — but, Mary [ Rot tJieJirst! 

** For thon art dead.'* — I know that thoa art dead ; 

I saw thee in thy coffin^ and I kissed 
Thy cheek so pale, and brow so cold; and read 

Thy name upon the coffin lid. A mist 
Came over my sad heart. I hardly wist 

Why I was weeping ; but the tears were there, 
Blotting another name out, from the list 

Of those beloved ones, who more than share 
Our hearts with us — their yearning sym|Mithy and care. 

I stood not by thee, Mary I when the last 

Words of deep joy, and boundless ravishment 
Brake from thy lips, as thy freed spirit passed 

To its bright home. Cherubic bands were sent 
To bear it thither, and they fondly bent 

Over thy dying bed ; — And thou didst cry 
Thy soul beholdmg, as it upward went, 

Those bright and beauteous creatures of the sky — 
"Oh! Where am I?" — and then again — "Oh! where am I?" 

I did not hear that triumph, I was coming, 

That very moment, towards my home, and thought 
Was all devote to thee ; and I was humming 

Snatches of songs, with hope and pleasure fraught; 
Yea, I was almost happy ; I had caught 

The spirit of the joyous summer scene; 
Despair, and almost fear was gone ; and naught 

Was left upon my fancy, that had been 
Sad and foreboding, all was hopeful and serene. 

I thought how I would tend thee, — ^by thy side, 

Watching the day depart and come again, 
If I might make the weary moments glide 

Less wearily along, and soothe thy pain, 
And strive to cheer thy heart, not qu^te in vain. 

And I was bringing home my ilute, to play 
Some gentle air to thee, or merry strain, 

Which might avail to while the hours away. 
And make the languid looks of sickness bright and gay. 

In thought, I saw thee well again, and full 
Of spirits and glad health, as heretofore. 

I walked with thee, and it was joy to cull 
The loveliest flowers for thee, that summer bore; 
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COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD. 

To scan tlie yaried sammer landscape o'er, 

And point its richest beauties out, and trace 
In all Jehoyah's footsteps, and adore ; 
And then I looked in fancy, on thy face, 
Which seemed of placid joy, the unruffled dwelling placs. 

"Tis over" — From my reverie I started, 

My too — too happy day-dream — '* She is gone !" — 
"Is gone?" — and all my hopes at once departed; 

— "Mary — an hour ago" — I hurried on, 
And thou wast dead, my sister I Every one 

Wept, whose deep grief could vent itself in tears ; 
Thy happy home was sad and woe-begone ; 

There was strange- havoc in our hearts — the fears. 
And hopes, and fond desires engulphed, of many years. 

Didst thou behold our sorrow? Couldst thou spare 

So soon, a moment from thy blessedness. 
To look into the darkened chamber, where 

Thou hadst so keenly suffered, but far less 
Than we were suffering? Didst thou stoop to bless 

Thy kindred, for their love to thee? and bow, 
Longing to calm thy Mother's loud distress — 

To smooth the furrows of thy Father's brow, 
And bid his aching heart be still, and teach it how? 

And didst thou think of me, thy Brother? Didst 

Thou feel a Sister's sympathy, with her 
Who stood so much bereaved, in the midst 

Of our sad circle? Did thy pity stir, 
To see the very little ones who were 

So full of childhood's glee, forsake their play, 
And in their momentary grief, prefer 

A place beside thy cold, but lovely clay, 
To all Uiat charmed them most — the thoughtful or the gay. 

Methinks it was not so. Thou couldst not gaze 

Downward so soon, from Heaven. Thy soul was lost, 
A little while, and dazzled in the blaze 

Of pure immortal glory. Angels crossed 
Thy path, and called thee — * Sister;' (for thou wast 

Become at once an angel ;) and, in sweet 
Communion, and high praise, would be engrossed 

Thy earliest hours ; and they would guide thy feet, 
With songs and happy smiles, through every golden street. 

I have not lost thee, Mary! which I had, 

If a pure spirit only went to Heaven, 
And not my Sister, — Now I am not sad, 
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CO&IHUNION WITH THE DEAD. 

As those who have no hope ; though thon art driyen 
To rest, a little while before the even, 

It matters not. The morning soon will break ; 
And, in my soul, I feel it will be given 
To ns, to know each other when we wake, 
As ere we laid ns down our last long sleep to take. 

TnoaiAS Bawsok Tatlob, 1807—1886. 

[Out firit specimen of the Muse of this gifted youth, is addressed to his 
sister in heaven; and James Montgomery, the Sheffield Bard, says of it, 
*' that nothing more natural, tender, or affecting of their kind can be quoted 
than some of the verses."] 



A STORY OF HEAVEN. 

[Our next specimen ia a beantif ol gem indeed ; in pathos and sweet slni- 
plicity it has seldom, if ever been surpassed.] 





aEFORE a lowland cottage. 
With climbing roses gay, 
I stood one summer's eve, to watch 
Two children at their play. 

All ronnd the garden walks they ran, 

Filling the air with glee, 
Till they were tired and sate them down 

Beneath an old oak tree. 

They were silent for a little space. 

And then the boy began : — 
**I wonder, sister dear, if I 

Shall ever be a man. 

" I almost think I never shall. 

For often in my sleep, 
I dream that I am dying — 

Nay, sister, do not weep ! 

"It is a joyful thing to die; 

For, though this world is fair, 
I see a loveUer in my dreams. 

And I fancy I am there. 

** I fancy I am taken there 

As soon as I have died ; 
And I roam through all the pleasant place 

With an angel by my side. 
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A STORY OF HEAVEN. 

** To that bright world I long to go ; 

I would not linger here, 
But for my gentle mother's sake, 

And yours my sister dear. 

"And, when I read my book to heVf 

Or when I play with yow, 
I quite forget that glorious laud, 

And the blessed angel too. 

"But oft, when I am weary 

Of my books and of my play. 
Those pleasant dreams come back again, 

And steal my heart away. 

*' And I wish that you, sweet Sister! 

And my Mother dear, and I, 
Could shut our eyes upon this world, 

And, all together, die." 

Then spake his fair-haired sister, 

In tones serene and low :-^ 
"If heaven is such a pleasant place, 

Dear brother let us go. 

" Our mother wept when father died, 

Till her bright eyes were dim ; 
And I know she longs to go to heaven, 

That she may be with him. 

" So let us all together go !" 

— The thoughtful boy replied . — 
"Ah, no! we cannot go to heaven, 

Until that we have died. 

And sister we must be content 

Upon this earth to stay, 
Till the blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ, 

Shall call our souls away." 

Before the next year's roses came. 

That gentle call was given, 
And the mother, and her two sweet babes 

Were, all of them, in heaven. 

T. E. Taylob. 
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HYMN TO THE SAVIOUR. 

Air— "The Last Wish." 

[Some years ago we had occasion to spend a few honrs in Bingley with a 
friend, when he proposed that we should visit Thomas Bairstow, the Tailor* 
and composer of mnsic. On our arrival at his house, after the usual greetings 
were past, Mr. Bairstow invii^d us into an upper chamber, then seating him- 
self before an old organ, he began to play some of his own hymn tunes: his 
wife, also a lover of harmony in more senses than one, joined in with a sweet 
clear voice as an accompaniment. At our request he sang the hymn by !&. 
Taylor, which we give, to his own charming air, " The Last Wish." When 
he had done, his wife exclaimed— "iVh! Crod bless him, he has a heavenly 
Boul, or else he could not make such sweet music as that is :" clapping Mm 
on the back at the same time. Wo had never heard the air before, and the 
comxK>ser's manner, the time, and the place, affected us so much, that the 
scene will long remain like a green spot in our memory.] 



l^lt^5?AVI0UR and Lord of aU! 

(^^SK ^® ^ ^^^ souls to thee : 
ylfyl?) Guide us and guard ns, 
Whato'qr our lot may be I 

When we are full of grief, 

Victims of anxious fear. 
Give thou our heart's relief, 

Jesus, Jesus, be near ! 

Brighten our darkest hour, 
Till the last hour shall come ; 

Then in thy love and power. 
Oh take, oh take ns home ! 

Glorious Deliverer ! 

How long wilt thou delay? 
Saviour, gracious Sa\dour! 

Bear ns, bear us away ! 



Thomas Kawson Tatlob. 



JIKV/IXofA'^o 



THE CHILD AMONG THE FLOWERS. 



I^KEAMS of green fields ! — A silver voice is singing 
WJ Somewhere among the flowers, sweet as the ringing 

^ Of fairy bells at eve; and I will go 

Search^ for the charmer: for my heart would know 
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THE CHILD AMONG THE FLOWERS. 

That voice among a thousand — every tone 

So mellow, so endearingly its own ! — 

Giving such luminous glory to the words, 

They seem to sparkle like the tremhling chords, 

When gently wakened into music bland. 

By the charmed touch of Beauty's jewelled hand. 

Lo ! seated there, like one of the yoring Hours, 

The songstress on a little throne of flowers ! 

Her white straw bonnet garnishing all over 

With blue-bells bright, and ruby gems of clover; 

Warbling the while — unconcious who is near. 

With yearning heart, o'erbent to see and hear — 

Snatches of song, all redolent with joy. 

Learnt from swart Broom-girl and Italian boy ; 

Who by her lattice oft were wont to stand. 

And lured with toys stored half -pence from her hand. 

Sing on my child ! 'Twas sin to break the charm 
That now rests on thee. To the outpourings warm 
From thy young heart, I'll leave thee for a while ; 
And wandering through the meads, the time beguile 
In converse with the flowers ; from which to cuU 
Rich gems for thee, love — bright and beautiful. 

'Tie sunset hour : but yet my soul feels loth 

To prison thy sweet will : I love thy troth 

Plighted so early, innocent and free. 

To nature's tenderest, purest poesy — 

The charming flowers ! — bright stars with which besprent 

Glows like the heavens, earth's verdant firmament. 

Yet soon the chill may harm thee. Come my love. 

Let us away : to-morrow we may rove 

Hither again : — ^bnt lo ! my bird has fled 

Her floral bower ! — haply by fancy led 

Down yonder dell ; — yes ; do you not discern 

The truant, with a parasol of fern. 

Mincing the lady, so demure and prim. 

Along that lagging streamlet's flowery brim ; 

And where the waters, 'neath that bending tree. 

Linger the 'most, pausing anon to see 

Her garnished figure, with a smiling look, 

Beflected in the mirror of the brook I 

Nor Naiad, by the lily -margined rill, 

Flower- crowned, bent listening to the silver tiill 

Of pebble-music; nor in woodland lawn, 

Fair Hamadryad round the neck of fawn 

Stringing oak-apple beads, and from the tops 
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THE CBILD AMONG THE FLOWEBS. 

Of wild white roses, wringing lucent drops 

Into an emerald nm, wherewith to make 

Cool vintage, her beloved's thirst to slake — 

Could e'er appear more beautiful than thou, 

In all thy field-flower gaudery, art now. 

My sweet May Queen ! — I would I had the power 

To build thee here a little cottage bower ! 

Then thou shouldst dwell in it, as dwells the dove, 

Deep shrouded in a honey-suckle grove. 

Far, far aloof from any reeky town. 

Wandering at will this green dell up and down ; 

And I would bring thee all the charms earth yields 

Spontaneously, in vernal woods and fields : 

Flowers of all colours, loading with perfume 

Young zephyr's wings ; song birds of varied plume, 

To waike thee every mom with choral hymn. 

And sing to slumber when the woods wax dim : 

Those thou shouldst plant where'er thy fancy willed, 

By rock, or rill, or bower ; and in these should build 

Above thee on green boughs, in hollow roots, 

Clasping old hills' scathed hearts, 'mong overshoots 

Of golden-fingered broom, or in the mouth 

Of mossy cave, fretted with ivy-growth. 

Thine eye hath spied me in my green retreat : 

But wherefore suddenly dost thou drop, my sweet. 

Thy parasol, with downward look of shame ? 

Him who could harbour towards thee thoughts of blame, 

For mimic art which Nature's self commends, 

"I would not number in my list of friends;" 

And my worst wish to one so cold should be, 

That he might never own a child like thee. 

Come to thy father's arms, my spotless dove ! 

Come to my swelling heart, where lives a love 

For thee, a seraph's tongue and lyre of gold 

Would fail in all its fervour to unfold. 

Look up and greet me with thy wonted smile ! 

May holy angels keep thee from the soil 

Of human ills ! and may thy head ne'er bow 

With cause for shame more culpable than now ! 

A startling voice, methought, from out a cloud 

Of dazzling brightness, forthwith cried aloud 

Amen I — I woke, and found that my request 

Too well was answered ! From the fn^ant nest 

Of my affections. Heaven was pleased to take 

My bird of beauty, for its own dear sake ! 

Warley. William Dxabdiv. 
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T'OWD MAN'S ADDRESS TO T* WIFE. 




)HA'RT sixty year owd to-day, Betty, lass, 
Tha'rt sixty year owd to-day ; 

^ Owd Time's left hiz fooitmarl^ on thi face; 

An' thi toppin iz tumin' gray ; 
An' yit tha wer once az bony a lass 

Az iwer yet stept i' shoes, 
Tha'd glossy brahn hair, an' bonny blue een. 
An' cheeks like a bloomin' rose. 

Tha'rt sixty year owd to-day, Betty, lass, 

Tha'rt sixty year owd to-day ; 
Fer forty-one year, an' more, Betty, lass. 

Together we've trod life's way. 
0' troubles we've hed wer share, Betty, lass, 

0' trials we've knawn a few ; 
Tha'z tried to du t' best tha could, Betty, lass, 

Midst all 'at we've struggl'd thrue. 

Tha'rt sixty year owd to-day, Betty, lass, 

Tha'rt sixty year owd to-day; 
Tha'z studied an' tan t' owd Bible's advice, 

Tha'rt ready for gooin away. 
Thi conscience tha'z kept untainted an'clear, 

Thi duty tha'z nobly done ; 
A place iz prepar'd i' heaven fer thee, 

Tha'rt sure ov a home aboon. 

Tha'rt sixty year owd to-day, Betty, lass, 

Tha'rt sixty year owd to-day ; 
Tha'z trained up thi childer i' t' way they sud go. 

An' they hevn't tum'd astray. 
There'z sum wi uz still, there'z some 'at are wed, 

An' some are nah laid at rest ; 
We hope we sal meet 'em every one 

I' t' beautiful realms o' t' blest. 

Tha'rt sixty year owd to-day, Betty, lass. 

An' Ah'm turned o' sixty-two ; 
'Ah lewk back, sometimes, on t' day we wer wed, 

Ay, then we'd a reight happy doo ! 
Thi father wer full o' frolic an' fun, 

Thi mother wer all ov a fuss ; 
Ah love the' az weel az whot Ah did then, 

God bless tha ! come, give us a kuss. 

AUarfcon. John Ilxjnowobtk. 
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'.oEZ V ■!-: T-r',::z~ lo"^ "ome to "iii iTrrnmj. 

.-iiriK 'I'ji jzuk-^-. ii~ iir Tf.ir= it iL "- ■aiit'.'i — 
T-aiA 111 '•=: "iziii.'vi . .^rli inr :"-r'irr in rir :'!ietfaii: 

T'.l^»a^- I'v .ciii •i.k-.-. — .'iz "— ~Ti —ii T" Hi. lie m ')iaziie: 
2"»rss •L::i. -jj '.T.^v. xn : -aLj. T'.LT'.T in •liuzne: 
'.T-.nuj ni.i.r v.tl. rrr i t-v-'-zi" n Ji ir xoar. 

T'ir^r, :.:.zi i- i_. li :li:n-: • Let ma ira DnT." 

Ski** r.i: ' zzi. zazz^ZL. ^iiiir •nninr? liii iiiKii: 

^!i-"s ail &: laiit — 1*1.:":^:^. iIi 5«:arlv ttit zrjid — 
, •• . . - - . . .- 

Nihr.r* r-AT tr.i~i .mi riav sar TrLi: ch-rT will. 
T'xr.r,rJi*r an ;"'i':xtrT -al szo-y ^i =_i sill: 
C.rTCkf: or. t wLa; "will 'i ziv .:c; thfi <il cair. 
Wr^ ?>/» Vj than* a: cakj ca.i i::*o war. 
?v,Tr:ft fowk K^7 call lla a iiir^e "at all bate. 
Wiaiin? fro tli'Tar: ria w^ir weel ah: o* t'srat* : 
^jft thU hard wjriil mta t':ZTitwr al slmr tha — 
Tviftr little lamL, wi' no daddy ta lave tha — 
Dnnnot th«:e freat, dov, woll GrouiiT tods up, 
NiTVf:r m1 tha want a bite ur a snp; 
Vl'hat if ah work tLeas« owd fin^rs ta t'boan. 
ilajipfsn tha'll lore ma long after ah'm goan. 
1 iMt hit« it cnpbord wi thee ah knd share't, — 
Hfi ! hud thas stown a rare slice o' my heart; 
^y'lUi it all t'Horra — all t'shame 'at ah*ve seen, 
HnuMhinf; comeH back to mi heart thra tlii een. 

('uddlf; thi Gronujr, doy, — 

iflobH tha, tha'rt bonny, doy — 
KoMy an Hwuct, thro thi brah to thi feet : 
Kiiif^doiriK nu crahns wod'nt buy tha ta ncct. 

OlUlMul. Benjtasun Pbemuk, 1871. 
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THE OAK AND THE IVY. 



(St was Spring when I saw them in beanty and pride ; 
1^ The Oak was a Bridegroom, the Ivy a Bride ; 
Tall trees stood aromid them, some fairer than he, 
Bnt she twined ronnd him only, so faithfnl was she. 

No stranger with theirs mingled tendril or spray. 
No neighbour might i^art them, so loving were they ; 
Though fragile the Ivy, how mighty the Oak, 
The tempest I ween will be foiled in its stroke. 

It was Winter; — I saw them, 'mid trouble and strife, 

The Oak was a Husband, the Ivy a Wife; 

The arms of the warrior were bared for the fight ; 

For whirlwinds rush'd o'er him, and storms in their might, 

But he lov'd his own Ivy, and stood to the last ; 

Though the whirlwind was sudden, and lengthen'd the blast. 

Then the frost like a serpent came after the storm ; 

But the Ivy her mantle threw over his form ; 

His branches the snow and the icicles bote. 

But the blight of the winter wind touch'd not his core. 

Thus lived they — ihus bore they — ^the trials of life, — 

The Oak was the Husband, the Ivy the Wife. 

Again I beheld them, the storm-cloud was nigh ; 
The Oak stood up proudly defying the sky; 
The Ivy clung round him 'mid thunder and rain ; 
But the bolt fell, and ah ! he was riven in twain. 

In vain she weeps dew-drops, in vain twines around 
The form of the lov'd one, to close up the wound; 
His branches are blacken'd, all blasted his core ; 
The Ivy's a widow, the Oak is no more. 

The Elm is beside her in beauty and pride ; 

Say, will she embrace him, once more be a Bride? 

Oh no I oh no 1 never : her leaves are all dim ; 

She has bloom'd, she will fade, she will perish with him. 

The Spring comes again, and the forest is gay; 
But the Bride and the Bridegroom, alas j where' are they 
O see where they slumber, the sere leaves beneath. 
In life undiyided, embracing in death. 

Bekjamiit Pbebton. 
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A DEATH SCENE. 

[What a sbrange, weird-like tone pervadeg this poeni t The subject of it 
must have been a real person ; but who was it ?] 




DAY ! he cannot die 
When thon so fair art shining I 
Sun, in such a glorious sky, 
So tranquilly declining ; 
He cannot leave thee now, 
While fresh west winds are blowing, 
And all around his youthful brow 
Thy cheerful light is glowing ! 

"Edward, awake, awake — 

The golden evening gleams 

Warm and bright on Arden's lake — 

Arouse thee from thy dreams ! 

Beside thee, on my knee. 

My dearest friend I I pray 

That thou, to cross the eternal sea, 

Wouldst yet one hour delay : 

I hear its billows roar — 

I see them foaming high ; 

But no glimpse of a further shore 

Has blest my straining eye. 

Believe not what they urge 

Of Eden isles beyond ; 

Turn back, from that tempestuous surge, 

To thy own native land. 

It is not death, but pain 
That struggles in thy breast — 
Nay, rally Edward, rouse again ; 
I cannot let thee rest! " 

One long look, that sore reproved me. 
For the woe I could not bear — 
One mute look of suffering moved me 
To repent my useless prayer : 
And, with sudden check, the heaving 
Of distraction passed away ; 
Not a sign of further grieving 
Stirred my soul that awful day. 

Paled, at length, the sweet sun-setting ; 
Sunk to peace the twilight breeze : 
Summer dews fell softly, wetting 
Glen, and glade, and silent trees. 
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A DEATH SCENE. 



Then Lis eyes began to weary, 
Weighed beneath a mortal sleep ; 
And their orbs grew strangely dreary, 
Clouded, even as they would weep. 

But they wept not, but they changed not, 
Never mov^d, and never closed ; 
Troubled still, and still they ranged not — 
Wandered not, nor yet reposed ! 

So I knew that he was dying — 
Stooped, and raised his languid head*; 
Felt no breath, and heard no sighing, 
So I knew that he was dead. 



Haworih. 



Ekilt'Jake Bbonti. 




SPIRIT VOYAGING 



A SONG OF HASCHISH. 




)HE soft wind bloweth, the blythe stream floweth 
To paradisal airs': 
\^ Where are we going? there's no knowing. 
And who amongst us cares? 
Then row ! brothers, row ! for merrily, ho ! 
The wild birds sing and the soft winds blow. 

The soul that is wary the land of the fairy 

Never, never may find ; 
But the stream grows dark, and the black woods stark. 

And shrill the icy wind. 
Then row ! brothers, row ! for brighter grow 
The woods and the flowery banks as we go. 

0, fragrant the showers of leaves and of flowers 

That greet us passing along ! 
While under the wave, each starry cave 

Sends up its fairy song ; 
And 16 ! brothers, lo ! more rosily glow 
The sky above and the plain below. 

JoBir Lx Oat Bbibxton. 
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alas: that we should die. 



■ rLAs . "HxS we i^o:i_-i ^c-? ! 

I:: ti-rfr in=« ncc^rt zo Hi •:j:-lI1^^s& sir. 
AiL.i die, — » Cic f:rz«:-; in :ir i-x±jl 

A!*a ! liii w* sLool-i die ! 



T^ti dtAiL sLoTili strike ihe j'ocrj:. in zhi &rsz aandng 

O* iL-:iT tKsh ini:c<^r.'^c. and rtnd sle dcs 

TLat clafp *ro::r.d lie bl->5&:iiis — sem tie w'indng 

When the To:ni^ bads t*fore us wi;l*r^ lie, — 

Wi hAve not Abraham's f Aitl. sr-' monra tie saerifice ! 

Alas ! that we sloald die ! 
That tLe cold darkness of the graTe should eoTer 
The emanations of the beactifaL — 
hii'^hl the rose garland of the Bride and Lover, 
Ai.'l to the tnunpet note of ricioiy 
Strike the vonng warrior s ear for erer dnQ ! 

Alas ! that we should die ! 
And the glad senses lose their thrilHng: power, — 
The melody of language soothe no more 
Tlie delicate ear, no more the fclest light shower 
Its thousand hnes npon the raptured eve, — 
And each voluptuous pleasure's charm be o*er ! 

Alas ! yiat we should die ! 
Tliat the proud energies of Thought and Feeling, 
Star-crown'd Imagination's glorious reign, 
'Jlic brilliant eloquence, like light reveiding 
The wealth that in the mind's bright chambers lie, — 
Are meteors of the night pursued in vain ! 

Alas ! that we should die ! 
That from the Poet's heart at once should perish 
I'hc aspirations that are half divine, — 
The liright intcUigence that seeks to cherish 
All thoughts that are sublime, and pure, and high, — 
That death should desecrate so rich a shrine I 
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alas! that wb should die. 

oil ! blest that we shonld die I 
And bear those glorions offerings of our being 
Up to the foot of the Eternal Tbrone, — 
The untamish'd gifts of the All-Wise, All-Seeing ; 
Youth, beauty, genius, yield without a sigh, 
E'er earth has shadows on their radiance thrown ! 

Oh I blest that we should die ! 
Weep not for those who win that golden portal, 
With all their jewel crowns, nor stain'd, nor dim ; 
All that they triumph'd in is now immortal ; 
No bUght shall on the deathless roses lie. 
Nor hush the seraph host's eternal hymn I 

Let us not fear to die ! 
The grave is but a path to life eternal, — 
All human knowledge, waves upon the shore : 
The Spring of Paradise is ever vernal, 
The fount of glory is for ever nigh. 
And wisdom, power, and bliss are ours for evermore ! 

Eliza Obavem Qbxbn. 
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AILEEN'S DIRGE. 

JAY her softly down, whose young life was sorrow ; 
Fold her pale hands on her breast, for her, earth has no 
morrow. 

Never dhall.she wake again to that long, long ceaseless pain ; 
Death has loosed its burning chain, — wherefore should ye sorrow ? 

Fitting time for her to die, wild and waste December ! 

Snow upon her heart shall lie, nor will it remember 

Him, who found her young and fair, wooed her, won her, left 

her there, 
To contempt and long despair, bitterer than December ! 

Now that agony is past, death alone can sever, 

And her eyes have wept their last, close them soft, for ever ! 

BeautiftLl and desolate ! for thee no longer angels wait. 

Thou hast reached their golden gate, — peace be thine for ever ! 

Eliza Cbaven Gbeen. 
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'< Vi'/.-."^ lilt i'.'wtrb fill roTCid 

i/i* Lid J.'. tJjt ;f»oai_d. 
Aai4 wfcit f'^r ti.*: kuiniuw Lotite. 

V/l»w«; 3« li;«r dnJJry'fc tiriiL.yni frij^'jf:* 

Au4 iil*: If ink MIJ'J t}>, 'iaUUlfck rObfr? 

A/i'i tlj« UJiti of Muf: 

iii lii<: ¥fofAh wbk'li grew 

Wii«;r<; tij<: tuuruiimui^ sftreamlet flows. 

Wljerti i« t)i«r Urk wit}i Hk inatcLleeif song, 
Aiiil Ui«? tlir</islli;'M joyful tunc, 
Aii4 tli<: rurkoo'H note 

Tliroufj;)! tli<) w(K>dH in the month of Jane. 

linutn tt/dt (l<tJif<hiH which were young and fair, 

Ami jo>M ilmt went fnsNh and {^ay, 
1iil«i lh» <;hoi(!<;Hi flowcni 
In ihd H|iringtidM houra, 
Thtiy Uavo long uiuco died away. 
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CHBIST3IAS MUSINGS. 

And left the snow on the monhtain brow, 
And frost on the window pane, 

While the friends we loved 

Are by death removed 

To the gravels deep dark domain. 

But music floats on the midnight air, 
Through the leafless trees 'tis borne, 

And voices sing 

Of a glorious King 

Who came on this joyful mom. 

They sing of his wondrous matchless love. 
And his saving truth proclaim, 

Till the morning breaks. 

And its orient streaks 

Doth the Christian's heart inflame. 

When the mistletoe and the berries red 

Of the holly bush are seen. 

On the old church walls. 

And the ancient halls, 

With leaves from the ivy green. 

And many a bough from the old yew tree 
On each picture frame is spread, 

While the box tree gay, 

On this festal day. 

Is torn from its woodland bed. 

And hung in the homes of my fatherland — 
The homes of the gay and proud. 
While the log fire glows. 
And the cold wind blows. 
And snow doth the grass enshroud. 

Then raise a song to old Christmas true. 
As they did in days of yore. 

To the Saviour bom 

On this happy mom. 

Be glory for evermore. 



WiLIiUM Hbatom. 
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TO MY V/ZFE 




\ 



T!i:»»Ti -: r~- T iiji :iif :e« :i^ zi^ 

if-, 7 ,^ f :Tr« ^*^ '-vy=.irr =*!.: 

To :i«3L.:i. Tf K.. f :t 'r»-ti l ff±: 
I o^T is'-ylai tr-.zz. C-i-i= M^^i-ne. 

To iLiLJc il:*c eaijr.j i^js "iZ riooz*iii*." 
Yet, v> ii i< : •I'-'Sr^ L':p*= r^>T lie 

Sihfe buiied 'r-fcUl o::r Ic*-i of a«TOT. 
And tios^ ^cxvi t? -r.gs ve il-^ls lo tsr. 

To-<Ut we eoald not eveL. bi-rrcT. 

Ill nonrthis dajs "we cfi-ea air^iiCril 

With UTB^ entiriiied beside the river. 
And in B^^ft acoetts "spoonevi." ar.d toM 

Sach thonghts as eo-wt a^iie a shiver ; 
All I then your hair in fair carls bong, 

Yoni form was slender. lithe, and flowing; 
The latter now is embonpoint^ 

Tlie former lonjj since gave np growing. 

Ttc now to paj all sorts of bills 

Inntead of paving n.y addresses ; 
To pay the doctor for his pilLs, 

To pay the parson jnst to bless ns, 
To pay Qneen's taxes, aud to stop 

The grocer^s month with an instalment, 
Whene'er he tlireatens that he'll drop 

Me fast within the laws enthralmcnt. 

Instead of "airy nothings," wc 

Now talk of matters quite sabstantial, 
Of vulgar things like beef and tea, 

iiut most, I think, of tilings financial ; 
You want a cloak for our Annette, 

Our Freddy wants a pair of breeches, 
But wanting is not getting, yet, 

And wishing for won't bring us riches. 

In youth wo oft fell out, I ween. 

And deemed ourBolves the saddest mortals, 
But what if we could then have seen 

Tho sights ou this side wedlock's portals? 
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TO MY WIFE, 

At thoughts of Willy lying low 

In yon lone bed so cold and nan*ow, 
My lips seem like a quivering bow 

That to mine eye wings tearful arrow. 

Ah, love ! Ah, wife ! till death comes nigh 

We know not all the strength of loving, 
But hearts draw closer with each sigh, 

And beat the truer for the proving. 
Poor darling Willy's dying smile 

Together and to Heaven did bind us, 
All warring thoughts did reconcile, 

And unto many an ill resigned us. 

But dry your eyes, love ; for there's Fred 

Has pinched Annette upon the shoulder; 
They'd better both be sent to bed, 

They're growing worse with growing older. 
Who'd think those two had e'er been racked 

With measles, whooping cough, .or teething; 
For crimson'd cheeks and noses blacked 

Bespeak full liberty of breathing. 

You used to like to read romance 

By Dickens, Trollope, or Le Fanu, 
But now you cannot get a chance 

Of reading works of fiction, can you ? 
The time you once to books resigned 

You now devote to household matters. 
And find employment for your mind 

In making pies and mending tatters. 

And as for poetry, we lose 

All taste for its soft jingled verses ; 
The orbit of our lives is prose. 

All poetry is in our purses. 
Though Browning sings of ancient crimes, 

And Tennyson of Arthur's table. 
We keep below the realm of rhymes. 

And turn our thoughts to things more stable. 

And yet, though " Love's young dream" has waned 

Amidst the whirl of life's mutations, 
Lovie's true realities we've gained 

As recompense for deprivations ; 
And we would not re- journey now 

Along life's many bygone stages. 
Our present course, you must allow, 

Is much more suited to our ages, 
fimdford* James ButaoMt* 
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AGHT O' WARK. 





'''■'WTE been laiHa for omznost eight 

An* av can't get a dar's wark to do ; 
Aw'Te trailed afaaght t'streets wol awm sfek. 
An' aw' re worn mi clog soils ommost tl^zoogb. 

Aw*Te a wife an' three ciulder at hooam. 
An* aw know they're all lenkin at th* dock. 

For thev think it's high time aw should come. 
An' bring 'em a morsel o' lock. 

A'a dear ! it's a pitifol case. 

When th^ cabbord is emptr an* bare ; 
H^lien want's stamped o' ivreiy face. 

An' JO hayn't a meal to can share. 

To-day as aw walked into th' street, 

Th' sqoire's carrii^e went rattlin past ; 
An' aw thoot 'at it hardlj Ink'd reet. 

For aw hadn't brokken mi fast. 

Them horses, aw knew rarry weel, 

Wi' ther trappin's all shinin i' gold. 
Had niyyer known th' want ov a meal. 

Or a shelter to keep 'em thro' th' cold. 

Even th' dogs have ennlf an' to spare, 

Tho' they ne'er worked a day i' ther life ; 
Bnt ther maisters forget they should care 

For a chap 'at's three bairns an' a wife. 

They give dinners at th' hall iweiy neet, 

An' ther's carriages standin bi' th' scoor. 
An' all th' windows are blazin wi' leet, 

Bat they seldom give dinners to th' poor. 

I' mi pocket aw havn't a rap, 

Nor a cmst nor a handfol o' mail ; 
An' unless we can git it o'th strap, 

We mnn pine, or man beg, or else stall. 

Bat hoamwards awll point mi owd clogs. 
To them three little lambs an' ther dam; — 

Aw wish they wer horses or dogs. 

For it's nobbnt poor fowk 'at's to clam. 

Bat they say there is One 'at can see, 
An' hns promised to gnide ns safe through ; 

Boa aw'll live on i' hopes, an' surelee 
He'll find a chap summat to do. 

John Habtuey* 
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FETTLIN' NEET. 




itIM lads an' lasses, it's Frida neet, 
An' when yev dnn yer drinkin', 
We'll mb, an' scrab, an' mak things breet, 
An't rahm sail smell boath fresh an' sweet, 
For sewer I am it's stinkin'. 

Cum, fatther, mind them bams 'ats aht. 

Be sewer tha keeps 'em lakin', 
An' smook thi pipe an' walk abaht ; 
An' Sewsie, lass, cum tak a claht, 

Whol Mary Ann minds t' bakin'. 

An' Becca, jnst thee weshup t' mngs, 

An' empty t' slops int' piggin ; 
Let Bob an' William shak iJai t' rugs — 
K t' dosn't, lad, aw'U pull thi' lugs — 

Ger up, let's hev no liggin. ' 

Gum, Hannah, fettle in ta wark. 

An' gie them flegs a weshin'. 
Aw want t' things sidin' 'fore it's dark — 
An' scahr them flegs nah up tut mark, . 

Ur else tha'll ger a threshin'. 

An' Jack, tha worrit, plague, an' teaze ! 

Aw'll fell tha on tut mattin' ! 
Threw morn ta neet we hev no ease, 
Wi' " Fatther this," and " Fatther thecse," 

An' "Mother this" an' "thaf'-in. 

Odd drab it, Sal ! don't mak sich dins, 

Tha'rt rivin' stuff ta tatters. 
Ail t' chairs tha dinks like sldttle pins ; 
Tha hits ma flrst on t' heead, then t' shins, 

Aw'm black an' blue wi' clatters. 

Here, Sammy, run tut butcher's shop, 

An' dunnot loyse that shilUn' ; 
Be quick, lad, dew, aw'm fit ta drop ; 
Aw's want a nice leyn mutton chop. 

When me an' Tom's dun swillin'. 

Kah, Grace, just wipe them windas clean, 
An' mind ur else tha'll smesh 'em — 
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PETTLIN NEET. 

Hey, Sally, lass! wheer lies ta been? 

Tha'rt lopper*d up wi* muck tut een; 

Cum, doy, an' let ma wesli 'em. 

Nah, Mary Ann, if t' bread's eniff, 

Ger odd, an' black lead t' kettle, 
An' mak it shine an' luik reyt spiff; 
We's hev all tidy'd in a whiiSf ; 

Gum, lasses, frame an' fettle. 

Wer Sunda booits aw've put away : 

Aw' cleaned all t' pans at nooinin' — 
Dew put them spooins, lad, on tut tray — 
Aw'll dew no mooar, be't as it may, 

This wark is reyt dahn ooinin'. 

Bradford. £. Hattok* 




SONNET WRITTEN IN DUGDALE'S 

MONASTICON. 




^vEEM not, devoid of elegance, the sage, 
By fancy's genuine feelings unbeguiled*. 
Of painful pedantry the poring child; 
Who turns, of these domes the historic page, 
Now sunk by time and Henry's fiercer rage. 
Thinkest thou the warbling Muses never smiled 
On his lone hours? Ingenuous views engage 
His thoughts, on themes, unclassic falsely styled, 
Intent. While cloistered piety displays' 
Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye explores 
New manners, and the pomp of elder days. 
Whence culls the pensive bard his pictured stores, 
Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers. 

Thomas Wabton. 
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SPRING. 




I^INDFXJL at disaster past, 
1^ And shrinking at the northern blast, 
The sleety storm returning still, 

The morning hoar, the evening chill, 

Reluctant comes the timid spring : 

Scarce a bee, with airy Tving, 

Murmurs the blossomed boughs around, 

That clothes the garden's southern bound : 

Scarce the hardy primrose peeps 

From the dark dell's entangled steeps : 

O'er the field of waving broom 

Slowly shoots the golden bloom : 

And but by fits the furze-clad dale 

Tinctures the transitory gale. 

Scant along the ridgy land 

The beans their new bom ranks expand ; 

The fresh-turned soil, with tender blades. 

Thinly the sprouting barley shades ; 

Fringing the forest's devious edge 

Half -robed appears the hawthorn hedge ; 

Or to the distant eye displays, 

Weakly green, its budding sprays. 

The swallow, for a moment seen. 

Skims in haste the village green ; 

From the grey moor, on feeble wing, 

The screaming plovers idly spring ; 

The butterfly, gay painted, soon 

Explores awhile the tepid noon ; 

And fondly trusts its tender dyes 

To fickle suns and flattering skies. 

Fraught with a transient frozen shower. 
If a cloud should haply lower. 
Sailing o'er the landscape dark, 
Mute on a sudden is the lark; 
But, when gleams the sun again 
O'er the pearl besprinkled plain, 
And from behind his watery veH 
Looks through the thin descending hail, 
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•M,* 3MC1.1i, ESI 

TLi 'TjkKLfzl TriZi d-ri: 5 eirrr :r:«:'iL 

Tl« bo-Si ir;z '.vi'I: f:rzti5 T': iIit. 
Btsldziz bei.c*il »1* !.■>:.- -ifir rsj. 

Of ft 2Ttei: dii:?!*-'* 5''.:<i»ir.r siie : 

Htr l>o::3:d]**= len^ of j^taI n-e*!?. 

A iLoa^Aiid iniar.nnir riZ* iruaj 
With fcHTtr reiiis the Tal*. or pass 
B^TUidftct tLroTzgh the sparklir.? gr&sf. 

Yet. in these presages mde, 
*3Iid5t her j»eiiHTe solitnde. 
FancT, with prophetic sla£C«, 
Sees the te'Viniii^ months advance : 
The field, the forest, green and fray. 
The diippled fcloj»e. the tedaed hay ; 
Seeb the reddeiiin^ orchard hlow. 
T}je harvest wave, the viLtag-. i!ow ; 
Sees Jnue nufold Lis flossy robe 
Of thousand hn^rs o'er all the slolie : 
Sees Ceres sra&D her crown of com. 
And Plenty load her ample horn. 

Thohai Wabtov. 

fEUzabeth Bicbardaon, the Mother of the Ber. Joseph Wuton, D J>^ and 
<»f the K«T. Thomas Wsrton, B.D., both poets ; — was the dan^iter of the 
Iter. Jr/seph BicbardBon, Bector of Diinsf old, Snirej. This Joseph, was the 
>ixth SOD of Bicbard Bichardson, of Bierlev HaD. near Bradford, who manied 
Ja&e, second dangbter of George Hopkinson, (and sister of the Lofthonae 
Antiquary), near Wakefield. The Warton's irere famous men, and Robert 
Kontbejr, in bis " Specimens of the Later English Poets," 8 vols., 1807, thus 
wriiM of Thomas Warton. " There is no man of bis generation to whan our 
literaiure is so much indebted, except Percy. He bore a great part in what 
may be called oar Poetical Beformation.*'] 
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TO HIS COY MISTRESS. 




^AB we but world enough, and time^ 
This coyness, lady, were no crime, 
We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love's day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges' side 
Shouldst rubies find : I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the flood. 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews ; 
My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires and more slow ; 
An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze ; 
Two hundred to adore each breast. 
But thirty thousand to the rest ; 
An age at least to every part. 
And the last age should show your heart. 
For, lady, you deserve this state, 
Nor would I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 

Time's winged chariot hurrying near, 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found. 

Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 

My eohoing song: then worms shall try 

That long preserved virginity. 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 

And into ashes all my lust : 

The grave's a fine and private place. 

But none, I think, do there embrace. 

Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
And while thy willing soal transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 
Now let us sport us while we may, 
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TO HIS COT inSTBESS. 

And now, like amorous birds of prey 

Bather at once our time devour, 

Than languish in hia slow-cliapcd power, 

Let us roU all our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife, 

Through the Iron gates of life ; 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 

Stand still, yet we will make him run. 

Akdrxw Mabtbll. 




MUSIC'S EMPIRE. 



iJIRST was the world as one great cymbal made, 
Ty}p Where jarring winds to infant nature played; 
fet!§ -A^ll music was a solitary sound, 

To hollow rocks and murmuring fountains bound. 

Jubal first made the wilder notes agree. 

And Jubal tuned Music's Jubilee ; 

He called the echoes from their sullen cell. 

And built the organ's city, where they dwell; 

Each sought a consort in that lovely place, 

And virgin trebles wed the manly base. 

From whence the progeny of numbers new 

Into harmonious colonies withdrew ; 

Some to the lute, some to the viol went. 

And others chose the comet eloquent ; 

These practising the wind, and those the wire, 

To sing man's triumphs, or in heaven's choir. 

Then music, the mosaic of the air. 

Did of all these a solemn noise prepare. 

With which she gained the empire of the ear, 

Including all between the earth and sphere. 

Victorious sounds ! yet here your homage do 

Unto a gentler conqueror than you ; 

Who, though he flies the music of his praise, 

Would with you heaven's hallelujahs raise. 

AlTDBXW MaBTKLL. 

[These two poems are very happy specimens of the quaint style of the 
times in which they were composed. How poetical, too, ia the line where he 
makes, "Music, the Mosaic of the air."] 
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THE VOICE OF THE SHELL. 



fej^ BROUGHT away from ocean 
glji^ To this far inland dell, 
^^J^i) Where sound of its commotion 

To me could never swell, 
A memento of its music 

In a wreathed and rose-lipped shell. 

Ever within it ringing 

Is a sound that knows no sleep ; 
Ever within it singing 

Is a voice it still will keep ; 
So I listen to the music 

That it learned when in the deep. 

And when the long day waneth, 
And o'er the twilight's steep, 

The star of evening reigneth, 
And the kine sink down to sleep, 

I seek the shell where lingers 
The wild music of the deep. 

Jahbs WASDnraxoK, 1860. 
[The author of this beautiful lyrio was bom at Horton, near Bradford, and 
died of a fever at Herbert Street, Saltaire, October 12th, 1861, in his 88rd 
year. Though young, and having few opportunities for the attainment of 
learning, he excelled many in the same station of life, and, had he lived, 
would have been a classical scholar. The study of shorthand early caused 
hixa to be elected a first-class member of the Phonetic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and in Saltaire he was long the conductor of two 
phonographic magazines, named the " Pioneer " and the " Excelsior," filled 
with original essays, tales, and poetry. He was also a valued contributor to 
the " Bradf ordian," and his poem, " Who are the noble ?" is worthy of a 
liOogfellow ; and the " Cluster of Sonnets to Ida," are equal to the best of 
Williftm Wordsworth's, of whom be was an ardent admirer. These will 
ail be fovLaA. in another part of thid work. The sonnets, addressed to a 
young lady,' his betrothed (the daughter of Mrs. Eliza Craven Green), 
are chaste as snow, and breathe the very essence of pure love. Gentle, 
modest, and retiring in his disposition, he adopted the nom de plume of 
** Balph Croodwin" in his coulributions to the newspapers, in order to avoid 
notoriety. In July, 1862, his friends printed 5U0 copies of his collected 
poems, tmder the following title— "Flowers from the Glen. The poetical 
remains of James Waddington, of Saltaire. Edited by Eliza Craven Green." 
176 pp., post 8vo.] 
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ROBIN HOOD'S DEATH AND BURIAL. 




fHEN Robin Hood and Little John 
Went over yon bank of broom, 
p Said Robin Hood to Little John, 
**We have shot for many a pound.*' 

*'But I am not able to shoot one shot more, 

My arrows will not flee ; 
But I have a cousin lives down below. 

Please God, she will bleed me." 

Now Robin is to fair Kirkley gone, 

As fast as he can wen ; 
But before he came there, as we do hear. 

He was taken very ill. 

And when that he came to fair Kirkley hall, 

He knocked all at the rin^ ; 
For none was so ready as his cousin herself . 

For to let Bold Robin in. 

*' Will you please to sit down, cousin Robin," she said, 

"And drink some beer with me?" 
** No, I will neither eat nor drink, 

Till I am blooded by thee." 

"Well, I have a room, cousin Robin," she said, 

"Which you did never see. 
And if you please to walk therein. 

You blooded by me shall be." 

She took him by the lily white hand. 

And led him to a piivate room, 
And there she blooded bold Robin Hood, 

Whilst one drop of blood would run. 

She blooded him in the vein of the arm, 

And locked him up in the room ; 
There did he bleed fdl the live long day, 

Until the next day at noon. 

He then bethought him of a casement door. 

Thinking for to be gone. 
He was so weak he could not leap. 

Nor he could not get down. 

He then bethought him of his bugle horn. 

Which hung low down at his knee. 
He set his horn unto his mouth. 

And blew out weak blasts three. 
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BOBIN HOOD^S DEATH AND BUBIAL. 

Then Little John, when hearing him, 

As he sat under the tree, 
"I fear my master is near dead, 

He blows so wearily." 

Then Little John to fair Kirkley is gone^ 

As fast as he can dree ; ^ 

But when he came to Kirkley hall. 

He broke locks two or three ; 

Until he came bold Robin to. 

Then he fell on his knee ; 
"A boon, a boon," cries Little John, 

" Master, I beg of thee." 

"What is that boon," quoth Robin Hood, 

"Little John, thou begs of me?" 
" It is to burn fair Kirkley hall. 

And all their nunnery." 

"Now nay, now nay," quoth Robin Hood, 

" That boon I'll not grant thee, 
I never hui*t fair woman in my life, 

Nor man in woman's company." 

"I never hurt fair maid in all my time, 

Nor at the end shall it be ; 
But give me my bent bow in my hand, 

And a broad arrow I'll let flee ; 
And where this arrow is taken up. 

There shall my grave digged be." 

"Lay me a green sod under my head. 

And another at my feet ; 
And lay my bent bow by my side. 

Which was my music sweet ; 
And make my grave of gravel and green. 

Which is most right and meet." 

" Let me have length and breadth enough, 

With a green sod under my head ; 
That they may say, when I am dead, 

Her)B lies bold Robin Hood." 

These words they readily promis'd him, 

Which did bold Robin please ; 
And there they buried bold Robin Hood, 

Near to the fair Kirkley's. 

Akokthous. 
[Quoted from " Bobin Hood's Garland," an old chap book published at York. J 
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THE FOREST CHILD. 




T was a Tision pnre and mild, > 
^j As ever blessed a waking eye ; 
_ ^2) The sweet form of a sinless child 
Beneath a sammer sky. 

I sat beside the mossy roots 

Of an old elm — a hoary tree, 
And near my feet a little rill 

Went dancing in its glee. 

Went dancinpf on the livelong dayi 

Through flickering scenes of light and shade ; 
Yet sometimes paused in flowery nooks, 

And with the flowerets played. 

I gazed upon the restless thing. 

With mingled thoughts of joy and pain, 

For that blithe streamlet led my heart 
To childhood's sunny plain. 

When— hark — the greenwood thickets stir, 

The tangled hazel boughs divide, 
And, lo ! a bright-haired, happy child, 

Is standing at my side. 

*Tis wearied with its summer play. 
As roses droop with too much dew. 

And on its smooth cheek deeply bums 
The rose's crimson hue. 

Around its brow, a coronal 

Of fairest leaves and buds entwine ; 

And in its lap, a thousand gems 
Lie — fresh from nature's mine ! 

'Tis wearied out with summer play ; 

The sparkling wealth aside is flung. 
And on the young moss sweetly sleeps 

A child, as bright and young ! 

But years since then have passed away— 

And years bring change, and bUght and woe— - 

And they who conie the latest here. 
Are oft the first to go. 

The phantom of the greenwood glen 

Is slumbering in a quiet tomb. 
Beneath the ancient yew that fills 

The churchyard with its gloom. 
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1:he forest child. 

The crimson blush of dappled da^n 
Wakes all sweet things in bower and brake ; 

The bird, the flower, the lamb, the fawn, — 
Bat she may never wake.. 

Yet often in the snmmer time, 

I sit beside the hoary tree, 
And love to watch the little rill 

Go dancing in its glee. 

And when a small bird breaks away 
From its dim nook of shrouding leaves, 

My startled fancy owns the spell 
That subtle fancy weaves. 

And then I see, or seem to see, 

Between the "blossomM branches wild. 
Come stealing in, with silent step. 

The solitary child. 

[Copied from th« Bradford "Observer,** of April 17th, 1884; and from 
intonial evidenoe, I have no doabt Thomas Bawson Taylor, of Bradford, was 
the aathor.] 






A PSALM OF LIFE 

m IMITATIOM OF POPB. 




7APPY the man beyond compare. 
Whose life is one continued round 
Of duty sanctified by prayer. 
And so kept sound. 

Content to live without pretence, 

And earn whatever his needs require ; 
An honest name, with competence. 
All his desire. 

With books, more than with men acquaint. 

And by his friends scarce understood ; 
No worldling, no, nor yet a saint. 
But simply good. 

Free from anxiety and strife. 

And sheltered by domestic lovo — 
Such be my uneventful life. 

If Heaven approve. 

Geobue Ackimti), 1871i 
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TO MY NATIVE LAND. 

k r 

JHY chalky cliffs are fading from my view, 
^ Oar bark is dancing guly o*er the sea, 
^ I sigh while yet I may, and say adieu 
Albion, thou jewel of the eai-th, to thee; 
Whose fields first fed my childish fantasy, 

Whose mountains were my boyhood's wild delight. 
Whose rocks, and woods, and torrents were to mo. 
The food of my soul's youthful appetite. 
Were music to my ear, a blessing to my sight. 

I never dreamt of beauty, but behold. 

Straightway thy daughters flash'd upon my eye; 

I never mus'd on valour, but the old 
Memorials of thy haughty chivalry, 

Fill'd my expanding soul with ecstacy ; 

And when I thought on wisdom and the crown 

The muses give, with exultation high, 

I tum'd to those \^hom thou hast call'd thine own. 
Who fill the spacious earth with their and thy renown. 

When my young heart in life's gay morning hour, 

At beauty's summons beat a wild alarm. 
Her voice came to me from an English bower. 

And English were the smiles that wrought the charm ; 
And if, when wrapt asleep on fancy's arm. 

Visions of bliss my riper age have cheer'd. 
Of home^ and love's fireside, and greetings warm, 

For one by absence and long toil eudear'd. 

The fabric of my hopes on thee hath still been reared. 

Peace to thy smiling hearths, when I am gone. 
And may'st thou still thy ancient dowry keep. 

To be a mark to guide the nations on. 

Like a tall watch-tower flashing o'er the deep ; 

Still may'st thou bid the sorrowers cease to weep. 
And dart the beams of truth athwart the night, 

That wraps a slumb'ring world, till from their sleep 
Starting, remotest nations see the light. 
And earlji be blest beneath the buckler of thy might. 

Strong in thy strength I go, and wheresoe'er 
My steps may wander, may I ne'er forget 

All that I owe to thee ; and may ne'er 
My frailties tempt me to abjure that debt ; 

And what, if far from thee my star must set. 

Hast thou not hearts that shall with sadness hear 

The tale, and some fair cheeks that shall be wet, 
And some bright eyes, in which the swelling tear. 
Shall start for him who sleeps in Afric's deserts drear. 
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TO MY NATIVE LAND. 

Yet will I not profane a charge like mine, 

With melancholy bodings, nor believe, 
That a voice whisp'ring ever in the shrine 

Of my own heart, spake only to deceive ; 
I trust its promise, that I go to weave, 

A wreath of palms, entwined with many a sweet 
Perennial flower, which time shall not bereave 

Of all its fragrance, that I yet shall greet 

Once more the ocean queen, and throw it at her feet. 

Jauss RiroHiE. 

[These beaatifnl lines were -written by Joseph Bitchie, a native of Otley, 
a man of great abilities atid enterprise ; he was employed nnder the auspices 
of the African Association, to make discoveries in the interior of Africa, and 
particularly to endeavour to penetrate through the great desert to Timbuctoo. 
The annexed lines were written in the cabin of the ship which bore him to 
the contagious climes of Africa, and the touching manner in which he 
anticipates the probability of the fatal close of his adventurous enterprise, 
moat draw upon the sjrmpathy of every feeling mind. He died, in 1820, at 
Monnsook, in Africa.3 

TO MY CHILD ASLEEP. 




fENTLY as the dew distiUeth, 

On hill-top, and wood, and lawn ; 
_ Gently as the shadow stealeth 
O'er the earth, when day is done ; 
Soft as zephyr whispering faintly, 

Unto listening bush and tree ; 
So my daughter, soft and gently 
Comes the hour of rest to thee. 

But a moment since thy prattle. 

In sweet tones my ear addressed ; 
Now in slumbers sweet, thy little 

Limbs are laid upon my breast ; 
And thy thoughts among thy fellows. 

Wing their way in happy dreams. 
To green fields and woodside hollows. 

Gay with flowers and laughing streams. 

Sleep my child until the ringing 

Radiant hour of morning comes ; 
Then away where birds are singing 

'Mid the fragrant dew-dipp'd blooms ; 
And may evening, when it fliDgeth 

Its dim veil o'er slack and steep. 
Bring thee still what now it bringeth, 

Bosy rest and quiet sleep. 
Thornton. John Ackbotd. 
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LOVE OF NATURE AND RETIREMENT. 




[HEN night's pale qneen comes forth to guide 
The lover to his fair one's side, 
Where gently flows the rippling tide, 
'Tis sweet to stray, 
While swift as thought the moments glide 
In bUss away. 

When dawn first purples o'er the sky. 

And far the dusky shadows fly, 

And mom's gay minstrel, mounting high. 

Begins his song ; 
With a light heart 'tis sweet to hie. 

Green fields among. 

When glows the sun with noontide heat. 
In the lone vale on mossy seat. 
Where winds the rivulet, 'tis sweet 

To sit and view. 
And in the glass of memory greet 

Old friends anew. 

And 0, in evening's quiet hour, 
When on the tree, the plant, the flower, 
Softly the dews descend, and pour 

Their freshening balm, 
'Tis sweet to mark the silent shower. 

Where all is calm. 

Not the bright hall, nor festive board, 
Nor wealth with all her glittering hoard. 
To me such pleasure can afford. 

As scenes like tlicse. 
Which touch the soul enchanting chord 

That's sure to please. 

Mine be the lot, from tumult free, 
In some fair glade, sweet Poesy, 
To tune the pensive lyre with thee. 

Or sounding shell. 
With breathings of rich harmony, 
I love so well. 
Leeds, Nov., 1847. E. Pbbbino. 

[Mrs. Perring, who died a few years ago, was the wife of a printer in 
Leeds. She published two volnines of poetry, one entitled "PoemB," and 
the other " Domestic Verses."] 
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GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING. 

A guild's song. 




FAIR little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as lier eyes could see : 
_ Then smoothed her work, and folded it right, 
And said, ''Dear work! Good night, good night!" 

Such a number of rooks came over her head. 
Crying, *• Caw I caw !" on their way to bed : 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
" Little black things ! Good night ! good night !" 

The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed : 

The sheep's "Bleat! bleat!" came over the road: 

All seeming to say with a quiet delight, 

" Good little girl ! Good night ! good night !" 

She did not say to the sun '• Good night!" 
Though she saw him there like a ball of light ; 
For she knew he had God's time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 

The tall pink foxglove bowed his head — 
The violets curtsied and went to bed ; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair. 
And said on her knees her favourite prayer. 

And while on her pillow she softly lay. 

She knew nothing more till again it was day ; 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

" Good morning ! good morning ! our work is begun !" 

Frystone. Lobd Houohton. 

[Lord Honghton, eldest son of R. P. Milnes, Esq., of Frystone Hall, 
Yorkshire, lii 1887 he was retnmed M .P. for the borongh of Pontefiract. 
Besides taking an active part in public business and questions of social 
progress, he luis ever been the friend of literature. He has published four 
volumes of poetiy, which fully entitle him to honourable position in the role 
of poets.] 

THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 



jOD'S lowly temple ! place of many prayers ! 

Grey is thy roof, and crumbling are thy walls ; 

And over old green graves thy shadow falls, 

To bless the spot where end all human cares! 
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THE VILLAOE CHURCH. 

The sight of thee brings gladness to my heart ; 

And while beneath tliy humble roof I stand, 

I seem to grasp an old familiar hand, 
And hear a voice that bids my spirit start. 

Long years ago, in childhood's careless hoar, 
Thou wast to me e'en like a graudsire's knee — 
From storms a shelter thou wast made to be — 

I bound my brow with ivy from thy tower. 

The humble-hearted, and the meek and pure 
Have, by the holy worship of long years. 
Made thee a hallowed place ; and many tears, 

Shed in repentance deep, have blessed thy floor. 

Like some all-loviug good man's feeling heart, 

Thy portal hath been opened unto all ; 

A treasure house, where men, or great or small. 
May bring their purest, holiest thoughts, thou art I 

Church of the village ! God doth not despise 
The torrent's voice in mountain valleys dim, 
Nor yet the blackbird's summer morning hymn : 

And he will hear the prayers from thee that rise. 

The father loves thee, for his son is laid 
Among thy graves ; the mother loves thee too. 
For 'neath thy roof, by love time-tried and true, 

Her quiet heart long since was happy made. 

The wanderer in a far and foreign land. 
When death's last sickness o'er him revels free. 
Turns his heart homeward, ever, unto thee. 

And those who, weekly, 'neath thy roof -tree stand. 

Lowly thou art ; but yet, when time is set, 
Will He who loves what wicked men despise — 
Who hears the orphan's voice, that up doth rise 

In deep sincerity — not thee forget ! 

Lone temple ! did men know it — unto thee 
Would pilgrims come more than to battle plains ; 
For thou hast lightened human woes and ptdns. 

And taught men's souls the truth that makes them free. 

The distant sound of thy sweet Sabbath bell 
O'er meadows green no more shall come to me. 
Sitting beneath the lonely forest tree — 

Church of my native village ! — fare thee well ! 

Leeds, Sep., 1887. Robert Nicoll. 
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f^OLD in the earth — and the deep snow piled above thee, 
Far, far, removed, cold in jihe dreary grave ! 
Have I forgot, my only love, to love thee, 
Severed at last by time's all severing wave? 

Now when alone, do my thoughts no longer hover 
Over the mountains on that northern shore. 
Resting their wings where heath and fern-leaves cover 
Thy noble heart for ever, ever more ? 

Cold in the earth — and fifteen wild Decembers, 
From those brown hills have melted into spring : 
Faithful, indeed, is the spirit that remembers 
After snch years of change and suffering ! 

Sweet love of youth, forgive, if I forget thee, 
While the world's tide is bearing me along ; 
Other desires and other hopes beset me, 
Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee wrong! 

No later light has lightened up my heaven. 
No second mom has ever shone for me ; 
All my life's bliss from thy dear life was given. 
All my life's bliss is in the grave with thee. 

But when the days of golden dreams had perished. 
And even despair was powerless to destroy ; 
Then did I learn how existence was to be cherished, 
Strengthened, and fed without the aid of joy. 

Then did J check the tears of useless passion — 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine ; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 

And ^ven yet, I dare not let it languish. 
Dare not indulge in memory's rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish 
How could I seek the empty world again? 

Eun.Y Jane Bbontx. 
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THEY SAID 1 LOVED THEE NOT. 



SONG. 



Leeds. 




)HEY said I loved thee not, 

That my words were childish glee, 
;-^ And talked how I should change, 
And never think of thee : 
They smiled to see me woo, 

And it seemed to give them joy. 
When they told me I should grieve, 
For so doing when a hoy. 

They said t'was but a* flame 

Which was kindling in my soul, 
I loved to feel it bum. 

So I gave it no control ; 
And I blew it oft with hope. 

When I felt my heart grow sad. 
For I thought if it went out, 

I should never more be glad. 

Though many years since then, 

I love thee still the same. 
We shared then in our joys. 

We share now too in name. 
And feel 'twas not a shadow. 

But a thing of life and worth. 
That came to ever cheer us. 

Both in sorrow and in mirth. 

William Jackson Bobohwobth, l8iS. 
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BE HAPPY AT HOME. 

80K0. 




;E happy at home, whatever thy lot. 
Whatever thy calling or station in life ; 
Be it palace or cot, be it humble or not. 
Let the place of thy rest be no dwelling for strife. 
The world may look cold, and the storm may grow high, 
The tyrant may press thee and crush thee to earth, 
Thou canst bear the dark eye that thy faidts would descry, 
In the refuge of home, in the joy of its mirth. 

Be happy at home, let the libertine scorn. 
Or call thee a coward, or pleasureless swain ; 
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BE HAPPT AT HOMK. * 

Let him fill np his horn, and bibble till morn, 
For thine is the pleasure, and his is the pain ; 
The world may caress him, and bless him to day, 
For it giveth its joys to the well garnered store, 
But in poverty's day, it will spurn him away. 
For it frowns on the man who can purchase no more. 

Be happy at home, no matter how poor, 
Let that be thy kingdom, thy pleasure, and boast ; 
Thou hast comfort in store, that will cherish thee more 
Than the whole world can give, when thou needest it most : 
Be happy at home, it will gladden the heart 
And save many stripes from the chastening rod. 
And when death with his dart shall bid thee depart, 
Thou wilt find thyself nearer to mercy and God. 

Leeds. Wu. Jackson Bosouwobth, 1860. 

[These two songs are favourable specimens of Mr. Bosomworih's muse. 
The first is copied from " Lays, Legends, and Lyrics," published in 1845. 
The other, "Be Happy at Home," first appeared in 1850, in vol. i. of *< The 
Working Man's Friend." The author was bom in 18i24, in Leeds, where he 
resided until 1843. Ho is now of Liverpool, 'and is, I believe, in comfortable 
circamstances. He has evidently a wcU regulated and cultivated mind.] 




THE PASTORAL SONG. 




WANDERED by the brookside, I wandered by the mill, 
I could not hear the brook flow, the noisy wheel was still ; 
§ There was no burr of grasshopper, no chirp of any bird. 
But the beating of my own heart, was all the sound I heard. 

I sat beneath the elm tree, I watched the long, long shade, 

And as it grew still longer, I did not feel afraid, — 

For I listened for a footfall, I listened for a word. 

But the beating of my own heart, was all the sound I heard. 

He came not — no, he came not, the night came on alone. 
The little stars set one by one, each on his golden throne ; 
The evening air pass'd by my cheek, the leaves above were stirred, 
But the beating of my own heart, was all the sound I heard. 

Fast silent tears were flowing, when something stood behind, 
A liand was on my shoulder, I knew its touch w.as kind ; 
It drew me nearer — nearer, wo did not speak a word, 
But the beating of our own hearts, was all the sound we heard. 

LOBD HOUGHTOV. 
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THE SONG OF THE FACTORY GIRL, 



(!^4 WRING'S early flowers I fain would twine 
^'^||V J To deck that open brow of thine ; 
S JdiJb ^ut oil J ^o garland must I wreathe, 
No balmy gales, alas, must breathe : 
Within a factory doomed to pine, 
No rural joys must e'er be mine. 

Ah I how my throbbing bosom pants 
To tread my childhood's hallowed haunts, 
Where simplest scenes delight the eye, 
And swift the joy-winged moments fly; 
Where modest daisies star the ground. 
And lovely bluebells nod around. 

How oft I muao with gushing tears 
On my brief childhood's pleasant years. 
For unrestrained I then might stray 
Tlirough lane or field the Uvelong day. 
Till evening, and a mother's love. 
Recalled mo home new joys to prove. 

But ah I too soon those days were o'er. 
And pleasure smiled for me no more, 
A father's death, alas ! prepared 
The path for woes we aU have shared; 
But I, the eldest, earliest found 
This earth was not enchanted ground. 

What anguished hours I've passed since tlien 
May not be told by tongue or pen : 
Within a factory's gloomy walls, 
Which mind, as well as body, thralls, 
Tlirough years of toil, of grief, and pain — 
With tears I've worn my heavy chain. 

For wealth or po^er I never sigh — 
Blest leisui-e is my deity. 
Leisure to read, to walk, to write. 
To taste the country's dear delight — 
Breatlie wholesome air, and gaze my fill 
On glen and forest, stream and hill. 

How little would my wants supply — 

I'd murmur not, though scantily 

I fed, and humble was my lot, 

To dwell in some quiet, lovely spot; 

Where flowers of every hue might spring. 

And welcome birds in gladness sing. 
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THE BONO OF THE FACTORY GIRL. 

Where I might see the leafy trees 
Bend rustling to the healthy hreeze, 
Might watch birds build and squirrels play, 
And timorous rabbits dart away ; 
Where factory bell I might not hear, 
To mar the peace and quiet there. 

No more, no more — the dream is past; 

My lot in early life was cast : 

Though scalding tears may force their way, 

I must my taskmaster obey, 

Till some rank churchyard, full of dead, 

Forms the last pillow for my weary head. 

Leeds. Luor Beaoiko, 1844. 

[The above poem I copied from a slip, apparently from the "Leeds Times,^* 
where it is prefaced by the following remarks :— " These beautiful lines were 
written by a factory girl who is now toiling in Leeds from morning to night, 
for wages which will scarcely furnish her with bread. It is our hope that some- 
thing may be done to get her out of the miserable place in which she is 
compelled to reside, and thus to change her occupation. If any true heart 
should happen to read this short preface, and have it in his power to help 
the person on whose behalf we plead, ho shall have all necessary information 
by applying, sending his real name and address, to the editor of this paper." 
It woiUd be gratifying to know that help was accorded her in her time of need. J 




LO! THE BRIGHT, the ROSY MORNING. 




[0 1 the bright, the rosy morning 
Calls me forth to take the air ; 
Cheerful spring with smiles returning. 
Ushers in the new bom year : 
Nature, now in all her beauty. 

With her gentle moving tongue, 
Prompts me to the pleasing duty 
Of a grateful morning song. ' 

See the early blossoms springing, 

See the jocund lambkins play; 
Hear the lark and linnet singing 

Welcome to the new bom day ; 
Vernal music softly sounding. 

Echoes through the vocal grove ; 
Nature, now with life abounding. 

Swells with harmony and love. 

Yonder rise the lofty mountains, 
Clad with herbage fresh and green ; 
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LO! THE BBIOHT, THE HOST MOBNING. 

Playing round the crystal fountains, 

There the lowin<y herds are seen ; 
There, the stately forest hending 

Thrives amidst the limpid streams ; 
Whilst the source of day ascending, 

Crowns it with his mildest beams. 

Now, the kind refi'eshing showers 

Water all the plauis around, 
Spiinging grass, and painted flowers, 

O'er the smiling meads abound : 
New their vernal dress assuming, 

l.eafy robes adorn the trees. 
Odours now, the air perfuming. 

Sweetly scent the gentle breeze. 

Now the tuneful tribes delight us, 

Perching on the bloomy spray, 
And to gratitude invite us. 

With their sweetly dying lay. 
Now the shrill-tongued blackbird singing 

Loudly sounds its Maker's praise ; 
All the spacious valleys ringing' 

Teach us thankful songs to raise. 

Praise to Thee, Thou great Creator, 

Praise be Thine, from every tongue ; 
Join, my soul, with evei-y creatiu-e. 

Join the universal song. 
For ten thousand blessings given. 

For the richest gifts bestowed, 
Sound His praise through earth and heaven, 

Sound Jehovah's praise aloud. 

Lidget Green, Horton. John Fawcett, D.D., bom O.S. 1789-40. 

[This poem is token from " Hymns adapted to the circnmstances of PoUio 
Worship and Private Devotion." — By John Fawcett, of Brearley Hall, near 
Halifax. Leeds : Printed by G. Wright & Son, for the Author, 1782. Hymn 
5t) : tune, " Spring." John Fuwcett, D.D., was bom at Lidget Green, Great 
Horton, and was the son of Stephen Fawcett of that place. At 19 he was 
baptized a member of the congregation of the Baptist Chapel, Westgate, 
Bradford, and soon became a preacher and author. In 1772 he published m 
poem in blank verso, which was followed by other small booklets on religions 
subjects. In 1788 ho published by subscription the then famous ^'Essajon 
Anger,'' which is said to have been a groat favourite with Geoi^ the Third, 
who granted many a petition of the author, in reprie>'ing persons condemned 
by the cruel laws of the time. Fawcett's " Commentary on the Bible,** 
another work of his may often be found in the cottages among the >»<lli> aad 
vales of the West Riding of Yorkshire. " Miscellanea Sacra,*' a serial in two 
volumes, was printed on a press in his own house, which he had set 0p, ^nH 
which was afterwards removed to Halifax. His "Miscellaneous Works,*' 
published in 1824, contain many very interesting particulars of him. ~ Be 
died July 25th, 1817, aged 77. 
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EVENING HYMN. 



(f/ll^HE night is come, like to the day ; 
j^^p? Depart not Thou, great God, away. 
:^JiK^ Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 
Keep still in my horizon : for to me 
The sun makes not the day : but Thee. 

Thou whose nature cannot sleep, 
On my temples sentry keep ; 
Guard me -'gainst those watchful foes 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 
Let no di'eams my head infest 
But such as Jacob's temples blest. 

While I do rest my soul advance : 
Make my sleep a holy trance : 
That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought. 
And with as active vigour run 
My course, as doth the nimble sun. 

Sleep is a death ; — make me try 
By sleeping what it is to die ! 
And as gently lay my head 
On my grave as now my bed. 
Howe'er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with Thee. 

And thus assured, behold I lie 

Securely, or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsy days ; in vain 

I do now sleep to wake again ; 

O come that hour, when I shall never 

Sleep again, but wake for ever. 

Snt Thomas Bbowke, 1686. 

[I am indebted for this Rem by Sir ThomaB Browne, to xny antiquarian 
Mend, Mr. J. Horafall Turner, of lirighouHe ; and he tells me that it was 
wxttten at Upper Shibden lioll, near Halifax, where the antlior redded for 
mainr years. There iH much Bimihirity between this hymn and the famous 
one ay Kshop Ken, which latter was written in 17UU, or 65 years later. Sir 
Thomas B^¥me was tlio author of the *' Religio Medici,"—" The Religion of 
a Phydoian;'' "A Treatise tm vnl<^ar errors;" and "A Discourse on Urn 
haduJ* He also wrote a collection of aphorisms, entitled, ''Christian 
Mdrala," to which Dr. Johnson prefixed a Life of the author: also, "Essays 
on ttotiqaariAn and other subjects." Letters on Enfrlish antiquities passed 
between Sir Wm. Duf^lale and Sir Thomas Browne frequently. In Bohn's 
ed. of IiOwndeB, a whole page of small print is taken up with an enumeration 
of his Taxioos works.] 
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ODE TO TH' SUN. 




r^^AIL, owd friend ! awm fain to sec tlice : 
y) Wlieer has t' bin so inony days? 
Lots o' times aw've looked up for thee, 
Wisliin' aw could see thi face. 
Th' little childer reawnd aheawt here, 
Say they wonder wheer tha'rt gone; 
An' they wanten lue to ax thee 
T' shew thiael' as oft as t' con. 

Come an' see ns every niornin' ; 

Come, these droo])iu' spirits cheer; 
Peep thro' every cottage window ; 

Tha'U he welcome? even'wheer. 
Show thisel i' o thi splendour ; 

Throw that gloomy veil aside ; 
What does t' creep to th' hack o' th* clcawds for ? 

Tha's no fauts nor nowt to liide. 

Flashy clooas an' hits o' foinery 

Help to mend sicli loike as me : 
Veils improve some women's faces, 

But, owd friend, tliey'U noan mend thee. 
Things deawn here 'at we co'n pratty, 

Soon begin to spoil an' fade ; 
But tha still keeps up thi polish, 

Tha'rt- as breet as when new nnidc. 

Tlia wur theer when th' hosts o' heaven 

Sweetly sang their mornin' song; 
But tha looks as yimng as ever, 

Tho' tha's bin up tlict-r so long. 
An' for ages tha's bin sliinin' — 

Smilin' o' this world o' eawers; 
Bhissin' everythin' tha looks on 

Mackin' th' fruit grow — oppenin th' flcawors. 

It wur thee 'at Adam looked on. 

When i' th' garden hi hissel' ; 
An' tha smoiled upon his labour — 

Happen helped him — whoa can tell; 
It wur thee 'at Joshua spoke to. 

On his way to th' promised land : 
When, as th' good owd Bible tells us, 

Theaw obeyed his strange uommond. 
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ODE TO TH' sun. 

Tha'U ha' seen some curious antics 

Played dcawn here, bi tli' liuman race ; 
Some tha conld'nt boar to look on, 

For tha shawmed an' hid thi face, 
Mony a toime aw see thee blusliin', 

When tha'rt leaviu' ns at neet ; 
An' no wonder, for tha's noticed 

Things we'n done 'at's noan bin reet. 

After o' tha comes to own us, 

Tho' we do so mitch 'at's wrong ; 
Even neaw tha'rt sliinin' breetly; 

Helpin me to write this song. 
Heaw refroshin' ! hoaw reWvin' ! 

Stay as long as ever t' con ; 
We shall noan feel hawve as happy, 

Haw\'e as leetsome when tha'rt gone. 

Oh ! for th' sake o' f oalk at's poorly, 

Come an' cheer us wi' tlii rays ; 
Wo forgetten 'at we ail owt 

When we see thi dear owd face, 
Every momin' when it's gloomy, 

Lots o' foalk are seen abeawt— 
Some at th' door-steps — some at th' windows- 

Watchin' for thee peepin' eawt. 



SAaxTJEL Laycock, 1868. 



[This iK>em flnt appeared in a periodical published in Manchesteri wliich 
oidy reached its seventeenth number, called " Country Words." The author, 
Samuel Laycock, the well known Lancashire bard, is a Yorkahireman by 
birUi ; he was bum at Marsdou, January 17th, 18*21, and was a sufferer, in 
his early days from the evils that cxiHtcil in the days preceding the adoption 
of the Factory Acts. He was very little at any school, and his poetic gifts 
lay dormant till he arrived at the ago of 24. In one of his poems he says, — 

" Thurty year' awVe bin a toiler, 

Th' moaat o' th' toime i' th' cotton mill; 
Sweat as hard as th' best among yo': 

Ah, an' lads, awm workiu' stUl ; 
Workin', when yo're noiccly dozin' — 

Workiu' wi' a wcjjkly frame ; 
Thinkin', feelin', an' composin' — 

Not to get mifel' a name — 
Hut to try an' raise mi brothers ; 

Thoose 'at labour by mi soide — 
Sous o' th' same dear English mothers — 

Britain's glory, strength, an' proide. 
Oh, mny (}od i' heaven abo(m us 

Help me i' mi hiunble task; 
(*ie me th' will an' strength to do it : 

Brothers, this is o aw askl"] 
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AW NIVER CAN CALL HUR MY WIFE. 




l^W'M a weyver ya knaw, an awf deead, 
rf So aw du all at iver aw can 
l^ Ta put away aat o' my licead 
The tliowts au the aims of a man ! 
Eight shillin a wick's what aw arn, 

When aw'vo vany gooid wark an full time, 
An aw think it a soiTy consaiii 

For a harty young chap in his prime ! 

Bud ar maistcr says things is as well 

As they hae loeeu, ur ivir can be ; 
An aw happen sud think so mysel, 

If he'd nohud swop places wi me ; 
Bud he's welcome to all he can get, 

Aw hegmdge him o' noan o' his brass, 
An aw'm nowt bud a madlin ta fret, 

Ur ta dream o' yond b^wtiful lass ! 

Aw nivor can call liur my wife, 

Mv love aw sal niver mak knawn, 
Yit the sorra that darkens liur life 

Thraws a shadda across o' my awn ; 
An aw'm suar when hur heart is at eeas. 

Thear is sunshine an singin i' mine, 
An misfortunes may cum as they pleeas, 

Bud they niver can mak ma repine. 

That Chartist wur nowt bud a sloap, 

Aw wur f ooiled be his speeches an rhymes, 
His promises wattered my hoap. 

An aw leng'd fur his sunsliiny times ; 
Bud aw feel 'at my dearist desire 

Is withrin within ma away, 
Lilie an i^y-stem trailin' i't mire, 

An deein' fur t'want of a stav! 

Wlien aw laid i' me bed day an nect. 

An wur geen up by t'doctur fur deead — 
God bless hur — shood como wi a leet 

An a basin o' grewil an brecad ; 
Au aw once thowt aw'd aht wi' it all. 

Bud sa kindly shoo chattud an smiled, 
Aw wur fain tu turn ovvnr ta t'wall, 

Au ta bluther an sob like a child ! 
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AW NITER CAN CALL HIR MV WIFK. 

An aw said as aw tliowt of her ecu, 

Each breeter fur't tear at wnr iu't; 
It's a sin to be iiivir fuvfyeen 

To yoke hnr to famine and stint ; 
So aw'l e'en travel fomid thru life, 

Like a man thru a deseii; unkna\vn, 
Aw mun ne'er hev a hoam an a wife. 

Bud my sorras will all be my awn. 

Soa aw trudge on aloan as aw owt, 

An whativir my troubles may be, 
They'll be sweeten'd, my lass, wi' the thowt 

That aw've nivir browt trouble ta thee ; 
Yit a burd hes it's young uns to gard, 

A wild beast a mate in his den ; 
An aw cannot bud think that it's hard — 

Nay, deng it, aw*m roarin' agen I 

Bexj. Fbestok, 1860. 




GOLDEN STAIRS. 




HERE is a cottage by the stream. 
Whose thatch is near a century old, 
^ 'Tis never scorched with summer's beam. 
With winter's ice 'tis never cold — 
I often watch them in and out 

The children and tho^ good old pair, 
For in that cot bevoud a doubt, 
There is an unseen, golden stair. 

Whilst sang the tlirush one sultry night, 

Amongst tlie roses round the door, 
They laid a gentle girl in white, 

I never heard or saw her more — 
Bnt those who watched her smile at last, 

And those who heard her latest prayer, 
Aver, that up to heaven she passed. 

Passed npward by that golden stair. 

An antnmn morning, cool with mist. 
Brought its raw wind amongst the trees, 

And just as God's new red light kist 
The frost-flowers from the lattices, 
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GOLDKX STAlUS. 

A boy lay on Lis sister's be;l, 

He qiiito as gentle, cold aud fair, 
Some called it death — but lie, wlien dead, 

Went upward by tbat golden stair. 

And others ; some were in their prime, 

Just wedded when that thatch was now, 
Went in and out a little time, 

Lived, loved and lost like me and you — 
And went away, unseen by me. 

They went, you need not ask me where, 
They went where wo oft wish to be, 

liight upward by that golden stair. 

And now whilst pulling vernal flowers, 

And now whilst sings the same old thrusli, 
And now whilst fall the autumn showers, 

Upon the beaded hawthorn bush. 
The loved ones left mil gather round, 

Low listening to the dear old pair, 
Who point them to each lowly mound. 

And point them to that golden stair. 

You never saw that rosy cot. 

Or sunned yourself amongst its blooms, 
Or knew the treasures it has got. 

The wealth that lines its cozy rooms ; 
But you would see and hear them oft. 

Still climbing up if you were there. 
And soon they all will be aloft, 

Gone upward by that golden stair. 

Mayhap the cottage where you dwell, 

Is bright with bloom, and prankt with green. 
And oh, if you would search it well. 

There may be gohlen stairs unseen, 
For if to you the grace be given, 

To love the God who hears your prayer, 
Be surd you have the road to heaven. 

Your cottage has the golden stair. 

BirkcUBliaw. Joux Emkstt, 1860. 
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THE SAVIOUR OF THE POOR. 

"B£nOLJ> I STAND AT THE DOOR AND KNOCK I" 




j^^E thank Thee Lord for all we liave, 
!^ Ji Ami have not — all we hope to bo, 
1<ifj^^ In cold and hunircr how we crave, 
In spirit how we yoam for Thee. 

Thou who didst once from heaven descend, 

And walk on earth with lowly men, 
Hast ever been the poor man's friend. 

And wait'st to do the same aijfain. 

Oh I keep our hearts from riches clear, 

And from the world's deceitful din. 
That, when thou knockest we may hear. 

And oi)en Lord, and let Thee in. 

Oh ! let no idols of our own. 

Usurp Thy seat, obstruct the way ; 
Our hearth is silent, Lord, and lone. 

But Thou slialt come and make it gay. 

Wlien last Thy summer. Lord, was ne;ir, 

The prophet Spring was sent before, 
With promise of a golden year, 

And plenteous harvest for the i)oor. 

And even now, from happy skies. 

Thy herald's trumpet voice is caigl.t; 
A sound most joyful to the ^\-ise, 

But to the i)roud and wealthy naught, 

The despot hears it with a moan. 

The priest secure within tlie porch; 
One, jealous for a tyrant's throne, 

The other, for a lifeless church. 

But those who Imow how poor they are, 
Have nought to lose, have nought to fear, 

Tliey hail the tidinjjs from afar. 
And wait until their Lord appear. 

And He will seek the poor man's hut. 

For He wiU lind a welcome there. 
He comes not where the door is shut ; 

Nor listens to the haughty prayer. 

Hoiton. John Le Gay Bbxbztox. 
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SONNETS TO IDA. 

*' Our birth in bat a (deep and a forfj^etting: 
The Bonl that rises with us, our life's star, 
■ Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cumeth from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness. 
And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From GK)d who is our home. Wobdbwobth. 




9-C? 

',y.O sweet a Sabhatli calm, sncli blest content 
pi Swatlie ray glad spirit in a quiet joy 
'vj When thou art near, that vainly do I try 
Similitudes to paint the moments si)ent 
With thee — a joy so straii<?ely new, but blent 
With glimpses of some half evanished dream 
Surpassing earthly glories, that I deem 
My past as meaningless and impotent, — 
A fruitless voyage o'er a barren sea ; 

But like the mariner wlio bids adieu 
To waves and rocks and shoals that bound him fast, 
For home, his haven; — so 1 come to thee. 

And find a peace not less serene and true, — 
Mingling my present joys with memories past. 

But why the **Past" which we could never share? 

Yet do I deem no stranger face is thine, 

For my past dreams were filled with forms divine, 
And one like thee shone always brightest there. 
Is it that ere our birth, a gentle pair, 

We walked in Paradise through bower and grovo? 

And ever since, like Psyche for her love, 
I've sought for thee and ask'd for thee in prayer. 
Our God is Love, and tnistiiig Him, I knew 

That we should meet when fitting time should come, 
As then my spirit leapt in love to thine. 
Still do thine eyes reflect th' ctliereal blue, 

Still follow thee the joys of that dear home, 
And thou hast made my life once more divine. 

And so my soul's companion, here we are, 

With heaven's chief flower to cheer us as we go, 
Prepared to make a *' little heaven below," 

With love that, like the quenchless polar star. 

Can never set. As some Swiss traveller, 
Happy though icy night-^vinds fiercely blow, 
Though rushing torrents near him darkly flow. 

For lo ! he sees his home-light gleam af»ir; — 

Bo shall I pass through life, and care, and moil, 
Fearless and strong amid its sternest strife, 
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SOKKETB TO I PA. 

And liappy if I know thee free from pain. 
And aH we near the verge of earthly toil 

How sweet to mnse upon that perfect life, 
Wlicn we shall reach that heavenly h(mie again ! 

Pare would I live before thee, and disguise 
No thought unwoi-thy, no low deed an«l vile, 
But bravely generous and frcje from guile 

As I appear in thy pure loving (*yes, 

That when from our last dreamless sleep wo rise, 
Beyond the toueh of years and eartlily rust, 
Unwrapped in this decaying mask of dust, 

I may behold thy face in Paradise 

"Cnblanehed before thy angol gaze ! My soul 

Hungers for immortality of love 

As for existence. Shall it not above 

Be part of heaven — that glimpse of heaven below ? 
And we amid the ages' ceaseless roll 

Dwell there for aye, and no dread parting know ? 

Blest be the kindly Providence that wills 

The tender union of our hearts in love ! 

Oft have I raised my soul to Him above. 
For all the beauty in the soaring hills, 
For all tho melody that yearly tills, 

Our glorious woods, for all the star-like flowers. 

Spangling our river-brinks, and fields, and bowers, 
And for the shining host which Night reveals; 
And grateful for the prophet-spirits rare, — 

Tho Poet's — who reveal man's dignity, 

I've tliank'd Him for the intellect to see. 
And heart to love. His works so wondrous fail*; 
But my heart's deepest utterances in pniyer 

And grateful jiraise, have been for Love and Thee ! 

Salioire. James Waddixgton, 1860. 

WHO ARE THE NOBLE? 

" The best of men 
Thftt e'er wore earth about him was a snfferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil Bpirit: 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed/' Dkkkkr. 




REACH self-respect to me, a country clown ! 

\\Tio heeds respect when poor and lowly bom ? 
Think you his Grace would bend his proud oycs down, 
And bid his Hps relax their lofty scorn? 
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WHO AKE Tin: XOnLK? 

What then, my brother? Mean's the slave who can, 

Unman liimsoif at hick of such reward: 
Man's loftiest title is the name of max ; 

That name is yours — greater than duke or lord. 

Our a«?e is yielding up the ancient lie, 
That want is mean, and nol)le he who thrives : 

We all are equal in our T^ather's eye, — 
And noble men are men of noble lives. 

'Tis easy to be heroes near the throne, 

And a whole nation wuitinj; to applaud ; 
The poor spend lives of heroism unknown. 

And do great deeds beheld alone of God. 

One leaves his cottage liearth to wield the sword, 

Giving up all to go where freedom leads, 
(Because his land groans 'neath a foreign horde,) 

Uncaring if no tongue recounts his deeds. 

Another, when the sea is tempest toss'il, 

And thundering, drowns the wail of the distressed, 

llcscues the helpless ones who else were lost, 
Or flings his life away to save the rest. 

Thousands go plodding on from year to year. 

And tend the loom, or cultivate the sod; 
Blest if they keep from want their children dear, 

With consciences unstained before their God. 

These peaceful armies conquer all the world. 

In deeds and genius triumphing o'er death ; 
And all opprobrium from the poor was hurlcil. 

When kings bowed down to Him of Nazareth. 

Cease we to honour names and empty show ; 

Beneath the rags and pui7)le let us scan, 
And judge of men by what they are and do ; 

Not as a lord or peasant, but as man I 

Let us so act in labour's sacred name. 

That this a foremost truth shall be enshrined : 
The most successful path to lasting fame, 

Is labouring in service of our kind ! 

Saltaire. James WADDiNaTOK. 
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ON THE DEATH OF RALPH GOODWIN. 



'^^A 



0, tlie last meeting was iiidoed our last ! 



^|L/v And now in many a liomo and Ik -ait , a place 
Ij^rj Silent and empty, k1io\ys that \\\}. has passed 

To j«)in the jjather'd fathers of his race : 

A thoughtful soul I whose gentleness* and graee 

Won love and htmor, — a true cliild of son^; 

One in whose brief grand prohuUs we can trace, 

A tenderness and power that might ere long, 

Have soothed a faithless grief, or lashed a sceptred wrong. 

And dare we ask in wonder or in fear, 

Why he is gone, and why we yet romidn ? 

When conscience whispi-rs in each inner ear — 

" Vilo culprit, thou, that yet must drag the chain ; 

Metal not half refined, that hath again 

To pass the furnace, and eiidiue its heat : 

Bird of weak wing, from which heaven's drenching rain, 

Must wash the mire of Eartli, Soul, all uinneet 

To touch an angel's haqi, or listen at his feet." 

Are we not captives in a strange weird land, 

Each manly frame a tower's enchant od ^m'.IIs. 

Firm seems the pile to day, but let tin* wand 

Of the Grim Wizard touch it, and it falls. 

Oh ! for the unshaken (arth, the eternal halls 

Where wo may find a balm these wounds to hea! ; 

How long, how long, ere He — our Faiiicr calls 

To bid us don our robes, and eat our meal 

Where moth doth not corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal. 

Sweet to the mortal, prone to unbelief, 

The treasured memories of the good and just; 

How like a star, in the deep night of grief. 

Shines the clear tnith, we are not wholly dust ; 

The chamcl holds among its worms, and must. 

No attribute that man to man endears ; 

So out of sorrow comes a soothing trust, 

And the soul cries — while soaring to the spheres 

Mine I mine these countless worlds ! mine ! mine th' etemal years ! 



Bradford. 



BXKJAMIN Fbestok, 18C1. 
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THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 




IGII thoughts ! 
n Thoy como and pfo, 

Jjikc the soft breathings of a listening maiden, 
"While round me flow 

The winds, from woods and fiehls with gladness laden: 
Wlien the corn's rusthi on tlie ear doth como — 
When the eve's beetle sounds its drowsy hum — 
When the stars, dew-drops of the summer sky, 
Watch over all with soft and loving eye — 
While the leaves quiver 
By the lone river, 
And the quiet heart 

From depths doth call 
And garners all ; 
Eaiih grows a shadow 
Forgotten whole, 
And heaven lives 

In the blessed soul! 

High thoughts ! 
They are with me 

When, deep within the bosom of the forest, 
Thy mourning melody 
Abroad into the sky, thou, throstle ! pourest, 
When the young sunbeams glance among the trees — 
When on the ear conies the soft song of bees — 
When every branch has its own favourite bird, 
And songs of summer from each thicket heard ! — 
Where the owl flitteth. 
Where the roe sitteth, 
And holiness 

Seems sleeping there; 
While nature's prayer 
Goes up to heaven 

In purity, 
Till all is glory 
And joy to me ! 

High thoughts ! 
They are my own 

When I am resting on a mountain*s bosom, 
And see below me strown 

The huts and homes where humble virtues blossom ; 
When I can trace each streamlet through the meadow, 
When 1 can follow every fitful shadow — 
When I can watch the winds among the com, 
And see the waves along the forest borne ,* 
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THOUGHTS OF HEAVKK. 

Where blue bell and heather 
Are blooming togotlier, 
Anil far doth come 
The Sabbath bell, 
O'er wood and fell ; 
I hear the beathig 

Of nature's heart ; 
Heaven is before me. — 
God! Thou art I 

High thoughts ! 
They visit us 

In moments when the soul is dim and darkened; 
They come to bless, 

After the vanities to which we hearken'd : 
When weariness hath come upon tb(; spirit — 
(Those hours of darkness whieh we all inherit) — 
Bursts there not through a glint of warm sunshine, 
A winged thought which bids us not repine ? 
In joy and gladness, 
In mirth and sadness. 
Come signs and tokens ; 
Life's angel brings, 
Upon its wings. 
Those bright communings 
The soul doth keep — 
Those thoughts of heaven 
So pure and deei) ! 
Leeds, 1886. Bobert Nicoll. 

[Robert Nicoll was Editor of the " Leeds Times" in its early days, but his 
coonection witli that jourual ceased ou the ^ilnt October, 18B7. On that date 
he published tiie following '' to the Kudiculis of the Went Kiding of Yorkshire." 
" 111 health compels me to leave your locality where I have labonreil earnestly 
and. sincerely, and I trust not ulto(;cther without ciTcct, in the holy work of 
human regeneration. I f^o to try tlie effcctH of my native air, as a last chance 
tor life. I coiUd not leave you witliout biddin^^ you one and all farewell, at 
least for a season. If I am spured you inuy yet hear of me an a soldier ou the 
peoi^e's side— if not, thank (rod, thoru are millions of noble and honest men 
nady to help in the great work ; your cause emphatically is 

The noblest cause that i)eu or sword 

Of mortal ever lost or gained ; 
and that yon may fight in that cause in an camest, truthful, and manly spirit, 
is the earnest prayer of one who never yet despaired of the ultimate triumph 
flf troth." He did not recover. 




THE HAPPINEBS OF A BURAL LIFE. 

Unheard the warbling lark will mount the skies ; 
In vain the soothing nmrmurs of the rills, 
In vain the lowings echoed from the hills ; 
The muse vn\l fruitless sound the pleasing strain, 
And every hope of solid joy prove vain. 

Thokas Mauds. 

[From " Wensleydale ; or Rural Contemplations : a poem. By T. Maude, 
Esq. Fourth edition. Kichmond: printed for T. Bowman; T. Fall, Leybnxn, 
1816. The profits to bo devoted to the benefit of the General Infirmary. 
Leeds.** I have seen a book in prose by this anUior entitled " The Beaper," 
published in 1798, the 3'cur in which he died, and which is full of quaint 
\vriting, apparently the experience learnt in years of travel and study. The 
profits of this latter work were applied "For the benefit of two Sunday 
Schools to be instituted at Otley and Burley." Thomas Mitude was bom at 
Harewood, in 1717, and was buried in Wenslcy churchyard, where it ia stated 
on a tombstone, that he departed this earthly life, Dec. 28rd, 1798. 
"Wensleydale," is dedicated to " Her Grace the Duchess of Bolton, at Bolton 
Hall, May 20th, 1780. His homo was at Burley, near Otley, where his famfly 
had an estate."] 

THE SOLDIER'S ADIEU. 




MARY! wheresoe'er I roam, o'er desert, earth, or sea; 
Through torrid lieat, or polar snow, I will remember thee : 

And when I stray on Af ric's shores, or India's parching 

I'll cast a long remembering eye to thee from distant lands, [sands, 

If through the isles of Greece I roam, or Ithaca renowned; 
Where glassy seas, and flowery meads, and birds of song abound : 
When 'midst the Ionian lofty piles, or Athens' crumbling towers, — 
Where'er I be I still will weave thee wreaths of foreign flowers. 

If on Arabia's plains I stray or muse in Persian vale, 
Listening the love-lorn philomel the lonely nightingale. 
That melody will bring to mind, how in thy native bowers, — 
I listened to thy angel voice in childhood's golden hours. 

If Jordan's stream, or Siloam's brook, invite my wandering gaze; 
Hemindiiig me of wondrous deeds were done in ancient days : 
Or holy Zion's hill I climb, or Carmel's lofty cone, — 
I'll breathe a fervent prayer for thee while wandering thus alone. 

And now I'll bid adieu to thee, and leave thee lone to weep, 
For one who wanders from thy smiles across the briny deep; — 
But, Mary ! wheresoe'er I roam, o'er desert, earth, or sea, 
Through torrid heat, or polar snow, I will remember thee. 

Cragg House, Pateley Bridy:e. Wxlluk Jaoksox. 

[Mr. Jackson has published " Brimham Rocks,** and other Poems. He was 
bom in Niddcrdalo, March 22nd, 1S42, and still resides in that lovely valkiy. J 
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"STEER, FATHER, STRAIGHT TO ME." 




^H 1 wildly blows the wind to-niglit, 
As swift the gale sweeps by — 
The tunid heart beats with ofiright, 
To think of tempests nigh ; 
FearfoUy — on the rock-girt shore — 

The waves of ocean beat, 
While clouds of foam, amid the roar, 
Are harried to our feet. 

'Twas on a stormy night like this, 

Close by the dashing spray, 
A youthfal voice was heard to call — 

"My Father — come this way; 
Avoid the rocks on either hand. 

And, oh ! steer straight to me. 
Behold this light upon the shore, 

Where I am waiting thee." 

The father heard his darling child, 

And, guided by the ray. 
Was thus enabled to escape 

The dangers of the bay. 
And soon upon the solid ground. 

He clasped him to his breast. 
Then quickly in his cottage home, 

Slumbered in peaceful rest. 

But, ah ! ere long, that treasured boy 

Was doomed to pass away, 
Borne from the darkness of earth's night 

To realms of endless day. 
Yet still his parent hears him call, 
. Across life's troubled sen, 

"Avoid the rocks of sin and shame, 

Steer, father, straight to me. 

I've passed the bounds of time and space, 
I've gained the wished-f or shore ; 
' Once met upon this peaceful strand, 
Partings shall be no more." 
"Aye, by God's help," he cried, "I will, 

Whate'er I suflfor here, 
I'll strive to gain that heavenly shore, 
And meet my darling there." 
DewBbnxy. J. B. Robikbox. 

[ICr. John Bvloy Robinson was 'born at Dewsbnry, Sept. 5th, 1829, and was 
pwUj •duoated at Birstall. He is an excellent antiquarian, and a Fellow of 
* learned societies in Britain; and abroad in Sweden, France, and 

r.J 
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THE COMMON LOT. 




^^NCE in the flight of ages past, 

There lived a man : — and who was he ?— ' 
Mortal ! howe'er thy lot be cast, 
Tiiat man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unknown : 
His name hath ]i>eriKhed from the earth ; 

This truth snrvives alone : — 

That joy and grief, and hope and fear. 

Alternate triumphed in his breast ; 
His bliss and woe,— a smile, a tear! — 

Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bounding palse, the languid limb. 

The changing spirit's rise and fall ; 
We know that these were felt by him, 

For these are felt by all. 

He suffered, — but his pangs are o'er ; 

Enjoyed, — but his delights are fled; 
Had friends — his friends are now no more ; 

And foes, — his foes arc dead. 

He loved, but whom he loved, the grave 

Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 
0, she was fair ! — but nought can save 

Her beauty from the tomb. 

He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 

Encountered all tliat troubles thee : 
He was — whatever thou hast been ; 

He is— what thou shait be. 

The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the eai-th and main, 

Erewliile his portion, life and light, 
To him exist in vain. 

The clouds and sunbeams, o'er Lis eye 

That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 

No vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race, 

Tlieir ruins, since the world began, 
Of nisf afford no other trace 

Than tliis, there lived a man ! 

The Moant, Sheffield. James MoNToomuiT, 1771-1854. 
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"PRAY ALWAYS WITH ALL PRAYER." 




jRAYER is tlie soul's sincere desire, 
Dttered or unexpressed; 
The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles iu the breast : 
Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear; 
The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 

The majesty on high : 
Prayer is the Christian's vital breath. 

The Christian's native air ; 
His watchword at the gate of death. 

He enters heaven with prayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice. 

Returning from his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice. 

And cry, *' Behold he prays!" 
In prayer, on earth, the saints are one, 

In word, and deed, and mind; 
When with the Father and his Son 

Sweet fellowship they find. 

No prayer is made on earth alone : 

The Holy Spirit pleads ; 
And Jesus on the eternal throne, 

For sinners intercedes. 
Thou, by whom we come to God, 

The Life, the Truth, the Way I 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod ; 

Lord, teach us how to pray ! 



Sheflleld. 



JaKSS MONTGOMSBT. 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE 

CONSORT. 




I^OURN for England's monarcli now, 
Wearing cypress on her brow : 
fuR^ Silent are her halls of state — 
Death hath made them desolate : 
She whom Britain holds so dear, 
Weeps beside her husband's bier. 

Weep for England's royal heirs, 
For an orphan's lot is theirs — 
Death hath broken down their stay, 
In the prime of Manhood's day ; 
God defend you, every one, 
Till your mission here is done. 

Pray for England's widowed queen. 
In her grief and anguish keen ; 
Bootless is our sympathy — 
God alone can comfort theo : 
Seek Him, Royal Mourner, — He 
Will thy God and husband be. 

Weep for Britain's mighty throne — 
^Tis not in its woe alone; 
Grief is o'er the nation spread. 
When Victoria bows her head — 
Mourns the prince whose Tirtues here 
Made him to his people dear. 

Softly peal, ye Christmas bells. 
Sorrow in Old England dwells — 
Weeping's in her palace-halls. 
Woe's within her royal walls : 
She whom Britain holds so dear. 
Weeps beside her husband's bier. 

Deer. ITth, 1861. Louisa A. Hobbvikld. 

[The anthoress of this pathetic ode is the wife of a collier at Blacker Hill, 
near BamBley. In 1862 she published the second edition of " The Saerad 
Lyre : being miscellaneoos poetry." Leeds : J. Parrot, Fleet-street, Briggate, 
pp. 108, fcap. 8to.] 
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FATHERLAND. 

'^BSOAUSB MIV QOETU TO HIS LOKQ HOHE." EGOL. tO^t &• 



)HIS world I know is not my home, 
/Jp 'Tis but a caravanserail, 
fe Where pilgrims fear the ills to come, 
lere mirage cheats and fountains fail, 
With alien wanderers I roam, 

A chamel path, a desert strand. 
This weary world is not my home, 
My home is in the Fatherland. 

Here Chaldea's temples proudly shine, 

Here sons of God in sorrow how, 
Here Mammon's slaves in wealth repine, 

And care corrodes the jewelled brow: ■ 
My heart disdains this earthly home, 

For where is all that youthful band. 
That sported in a short lived bloom 

Gone, — gone to happy Fatherland, 

This tenement I like not now, 

'Tis old and falling to decay ; 
The transient beauty once it bore. 

Wore with the dark brown years away: 
A stranger now, I have no home, 

Though friendships cheer and smiles are bland, 
I anxiously the hours consume, 

In thinking of my Fatherland. 

My blood grows cold, and nature cold 

Attracts me less from day to day ; 
The stars and sun seem waxing old. 

As I grow weary, old, and grey : 
Heartless, a wintry waste I tread. 

Whilst this old cabin's pillars stand. 
Cheered only by the glimpses shed. 

From glorious realms of Fatherland. 

Bradford. Stephen Fawgxtt, 1872. 

[Stephen Fawoett, the author of this poem, and also of the lines on page 22, 
was bom in the year 1807, at Barley, in Wharfedale, and was the son of a 
fanner of . that place. In 1887, whDst living there he published his first 
book, "Wharfedale Lays; or Lyrical Poems," 184 pp., 12mo. He next 
published, in 1842, "Edwy and Elgiva," 186 pp., 12mo. For the last thirty 
years he has resided in Bradford, and in 1872 he published, by subseriptioa 
—** Bradford Legends: a collection of i)oems," .144 pp., fcap Svo., and 
dedicated to M. W. Thompson, Esq., Mayor of Bradford. In this latter work 
there is a wonderful poem, entitled—" The Resurrection of Swedenborg."] 
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THE CONSOLATION. 

[The home of the Bronte children magt have been s detigfatfnl ratraat to 
them ; for we find many proofs in their writings that thej loved it dflnty. 
Bleak and lonely in winter, in sommc-r it was sorronnded with brown heau, 
and blazing blossom, and nature laid before their eyes all her varied beanty 
and wild majesty ! No wonder that Anne shoold write as below, when toiliiig 
as a governess far away amongst strangers.] 



(JfJI-^HOUGH bleak these woods, and damp the groand, 
f^j'WL p With fallen leaves so tldckly strewn, 

^ And cold the Tvind that wanders round 
With \vild and melancholy moan ; 

There is a friendlv roof I know. 
Might shield me from the wintry blast ; 
There is a fire, whose ruddy pflow 
Will cheer me for my wanderings past. 

And so, thongh still, where'er I go. 
Cold stranger-glances meet my eye; 
Thongh, when my spirit sinks in woe, 
Unheeded swells the nnbidden sigh : 

Thongh solitude, endured too long, 
Bids youthful joys too soon decay, 
Makes mirth a stranger to my tongue, 
And overclouds my noon of day ; 

• 

When kindly thoughts that would have way, 

Flow back cUscouraged to my breast; 

I know there is, though far away, 

A home where heart and soul may rest. 

Warm hands are there, that, clasped in mine, 
The warmer heart will not belie ; 
While mirth, and truth, and friendship shine 
In smiling lip and earnest eye. 

The ice that gathers round my heart 
May there be thawed : and sweetly, then, 
The joys of youth, that now depart. 
Will come to cheer my soul again. 

Though far I roam, that thought shall be 
My hope, my comfort, everywhere; 
While such a home remains to me, 
My heart shall never know despair. 



AVKX fiBOStSi 
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LONDON CHURCHES. 




STOOD one Snnday morning before a large cliurcli door, 
The congregation gathered, and carriages a score — 
From one outstepped a lady I oft liad seen before. 

Her hand was on a Prayer-book, and held a vinaigrette ; 
The sign of man's redemption clear on the boot was set, 
But above the Cross there glistened a golden coronet. 

For her the obsequious beadlt> the inner door flung wide ; 
Lightly, as up a ball-room, her footsteps seemed to glide. 
There might be good thoughts in her for all her evil pride. 

But after her a woman peeped wistfully within. 

On whose wan face was graved life's hardest discipline — 

The trace of the sad trinity of weakness, pain, and sin. 

The few free seats were crowded where she could rest and pray ; 

With her worn garb contrasted each side in fair array — 

" God's house holds no poor sinners," she sighed, and crept away. 

Old heathendom's vast temples held men of every fate. 
The steps of far Benares commingle small and great ; 
The dome of St. Sophia confounds all human state. 

The aisles of blessed Peter are open all the year; 

Throughout all Cliristian Europe the Christian's right is clear — 

To use God's house in freedom, each man the other's peer. 

Save only in that England, where this disgrace I saw, 
England, where no one crouches in tyranny's base awe — 
England, where all are equal beneath the eye of law. 

There too, each vast catliedral contracts its ample room — 
No weary beggar resting within the holy gloom — 
No earnest student musing beside the famous tomb. 

Who shall relieve the scandal that desecrates our age — 

An evil great as ever iconoclastic rage ; 

Who to this Christian people restore their heritage ? 

BiCHABD MONCETON MiLNES— LOIU> HOUOHTOK. 
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TO FANCY. 



PARENT of each lovely muse! 
Thy spirit o'er my sonl diffuse, 
O'er 1(11 my artless songs preside, 
My footsteps to thy temple jOfuide, 
To offer at thy turf -built shiine 
In golden cups no costly wine, 
No murdered fatling of the flock, 
But flowers and honey from the rock. 
nymph with loosely flowing hair, , 
With buskined leg, and bosom bare, 
Thy waist with myrtle-girdle bound. 
Thy brows with Indian feathers crowned, 
Waving in thy snowy hand 
An all commanding magic wand 
Of power, to bid fresh gardens grow 
'Mid cheerless Lapland's barren snow, 
Whose rapid wings thy flight convey 
Through air, and over earth and sea, 
While the various landscape lies 
Conspicuous to thy piercing eyes ! 
lover of the desert hail ! 
Say in what deep and pathless vale. 
Or on what hoary mountain's side, 
'Midst falls of water you reside ; 
'Midst broken rocks a rugged scene. 
With green and grassy dales between ; 
'Midst forests dark of aged oak, 
Ne'er echoing with the woodman's stroke, 
Where never human heart appeared, 
Nor e'er one straw-roofed cot was reared, 
Where Nature seemed to sit alone. 
Majestic on a craggy throne; 
Tell me the path, sweet wanderer tell, 
To thy unknown sequestered cell, 
Where woodbines cluster round the door, 
. Where shells and moss o'erlay the floor. 
And on whose top a hawthorn blows. 
Amid whose thickly- woven boughs 
Some nightingale still builds her nest, 
Each evening warbling thee to rest; 
Then lay me by the haunted stream. 
Wrapt in some wild poetic dream, 
In converse while methinks I rove. 
With Spenser tlirough a fairy grove ; 
Till suddenly awaked I hear 
Strange whispered music in my ear, 
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TO FANCY. 

And my glad sonl in bliss is drowned 

By the sweetly soothing sonnd ! 

Me, goddess, by the right hand lead, 

Sometimes through the yellow mead, 

Whei^e Joy and white robed Peace resort. 

And Venns keeps her festive court ; 

Where Mirth and Youth each evening meet. 

And lightly trip with nimble feet. 

Nodding their lily crowned heads. 

Where Laughter rose-lipped Hebe leads ; 

Where Echo walks steep hills among, 

Listening to the shepherd's song. 

When young-eyed Spring profusely throws 

From her green lap the pink and rose ; 

When the soft turtle of the dale 

To Summer tells her tender tale : 

When Autumn cooling caverns seeks, 

And stains with wine his jolly cheeks ; 

Wlien Winter, like poor pilgrim old, 

Shakes his silver beard with cold ; 

At every season let my ear 

Thy solemn whispers, Fancy, hear. 

^ ..,.>..^«^^^ JosrpH Wabtok. 

THE BROWN JUG. 

A SOKO. 




lAB Tom, this brown jug, that now foams with mild ale, 
(In which I will drink to sweet Nan of the valej 
Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirsty old soul; 

As e*er drank a bottle, or fathomed a bowl; 

Li bousing about 'twas his praise to excel, 

And among jolly topers he bore off the bell. 

It chanced as in dog days he sat at his ease. 
In his flower woven arbour as gay as you please, 
With a friend and a pipe puffing sorrows away, 
And with honest old stingo was soaking his clay. 
His breath-doors of life on a sudden were shut, 
And he died full as big as a Dorchester butt. 

His body when long in the ground it had lain, 
And time into clay had resolved it again, 
A potter found out in his covert so snug, 
And with part of fat Toby he formed this brown jug, 
Now sacred to friendship, and mirth, and mild ale. 
So here's to my pweet lovely Nan of the vale. 
WanuBworth, near Doncaster. Fbinois Fawkbs, 1721—1777. 
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LABOUR. 




[E live through love in every hour; 
We love and live to die ; 
We hear the impress of that power 
Who rules the earth and sky : 
And hlest is he who loves the most, 

Content with friend and neighbour: — 
The riches of the world are found, 
With those who live by labour. 

Aye, pride may rear its haughty head. 

And scofif at things around ; 
Disdaining with its dainty feet 

To tread God's lovely ground ; 
But worth and truth will ever shino 

As bright as polish'd sabre, — 
Whilst he's the stamp of the Divine, 

Who lives by honest labour. 

Tho' scoffd and torn from night till mom. 

By fools who have no mind. 
He's late at eve and soon at mom 

Who never looks behind. 
He's at the anvil or the loom, 

And loves each friend and neighbour : — 
God bless them all who furnish home 

With comforts from their labour. 

Ye diamonds of our glorious land. 

Ye sinews of the state, 
Ye earth-bom nobles, in whose hand 

Dwells all that's good and great — 
'Tis you who make the ruby shine. 

Or tune the harp or tabor, — 
Whilst he's a drone who lives alone, 

And scorns the thoughts of labour. 

Oh, it is sweet, at early mom. 

When birds around are singing, 
And sweet it is at vesper hours. 

When the abbey-bell is ringing; 
But sweeter far to lay one down 

In love with friend and neighbour ; — 
And peaceful is the sleep we own. 

Which comes from honest labour. 

Keigbley. Abraham VTildmax* 
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THE DEATH OF SAMPSON. 

JUDGES XVI., 29—80. 



[N the halls of Phili»tia her thoasands are met, 
[Sj For the pestilent star of her spoiler is set ; 

And the strength of the mighty, like chaff to the sword, 
Hath bowed to his foe, at the will of the Lord ! 

And the song hath broke forth by the temples of Baal, 
And the tongues which adored him no longer bewail ; 
And the hearts of the heathen, onmelted by woe, 
Are thrilling with mirth, at the fall of their foe. 

But, foe of Philistia, yet dark as thine own, 
In its gloom, shall the day of her destiny frown ! 
Tet once shall thy arm from its sleep wake again. 
And the thousands who hated shall flee thee in vain ! 

And Gaza hath gathered the flower of her might, 
In glory and gladness, the beauteous and bright ; 
And the voice of the trumpet bursts wildly on high, 
Which, son of Manoah, but calls thee to die 1 

Tet hark ! like the cry of the vanquished in war, 
A voice, as of ruin, breaks wildly afar ! 
And the echoes start deeply on forest and hill, 
Where the breath of the song and the trumpet is still. 

Unvanquished in bondage, and smiling at hate. 
That spirit arose in the hour of its fate ! 
Unquelled in thy fall, as the vengeance which cast 
Thy might into earth, thou art conqueror at last! 

[Ck>pied from " Poems : by Edwd. CoUinson and M. A. Famtr." Bradford: 
E. Edghley, Kirkgate, 1886.— Contains 74 pieces in 218 pages, evidently by 
two friends who have amalgamated them. Edward Gollinson died at West 
Untton, Dec 22nd, 1872 ; and was buried in the churchyard at that place, on 
Christmas day, by the side of John James, F.S.A., author of the " History 
of Bradford."] 
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SUNSET MUSINGS IN MILAN. 



^ROUD are thy walls, Milano! 




Thy towers rise pfcrgeously ; 
d One thought hath dimmed their splendour, 
They look not on Ihe free. 

A richly mellowed beauty 

Lives in thy clear blue sky, 
Sad stain to its deep purity — 

There alien banners fly. 

The Pandour through thy palaces 

Hatii stalked in savage pride, 
And on thy floors of jmarble, 

Hath freedom's God defied. 

Kind are thy sons, Milano, 

Then, shall they not be free? 
Earth-grasping masters, sternly 

Have bade them bow tho knee. 

With eyes of fascination, 

Half hid by raven hair, 
! lovely are thy daughters I 

Must they thy ruin share ? 

Their port, their step, how graceful, ' 

Where green the linden waves ; 
Alas, that these thy daughters 

Should mothers be to slaves ! 

Sweet on the twilight stealing. 

Like hope to hearts that grieve, 
Thy many-toned minstrelsy 

Floats on the summer eve. 

Far o'er the giant mountains 

The day-beam smiling dies, 
The peace of heaven is resting 

Amid those happy skies. 

What speaks yon martial clarion? 

The spoiler man, is near I 
The haughty tread of warriors 

Bursts harshly on the ear. 

These soulless tools of tyranny — 

'Tis thus in every clime, 
Bind fast tho chains they first have worn, 

Hired guards of royal crime. 
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SUNSET MUSINGS IX MILAN. 



Thy fair frnit-laden meadows, 
Thy oliye and thy vine, 

Are food for foreign revellers, 
Who lansfh at thee and thine. 



*o' 



Many the works of beauty, 

Thy master minds have wrought, 
Was it to soothe the robber, 

They gave their lives to thought? ^ 

Sweet are thy soiigs, Italia, 

Melodious as thy streams, 
They tell thy by-gone glories, 

Like pleasures known in dreams. 

To lift the hopes of freedom. 

They sound in other skies, 
Oh, for thy Dante's spirit, 

To bid thy fallen arise. 

[Thomas Lister was bom at Old Mill, in the subnrbs of Bamsley, in the 
year 1810, and his parents were members of the Society of Friends. He was 
sent to Aekworth School, near Pontefract, for about three years, where he 
received a plain English education. His youthful days were spent in out- 
door labours for his father, who was a small farmer and gardener. In his 
early years he began to dabble in rhyme, and in the year 1880, he wrote some 
verses which drew the attention of the late Earl of Carlisle to his efforts, and 
in 1833 he procured for him the place of postmaster of Bamsley; but the law 
requiring him to take an oath, prevented its acceptance at that time. In 1839, 
this disability having been removed, he became postmaster of Bamsley, and 
two years afterwards he married. In 1834, he published "The Rustic 
Wreath : Poems, — moral, descriptive, and miscellaneous. By Thomas Lister, 
Bamsley. \Leeds : Anthony Pickard, Cross Court, top of Briggate ; Darton 
and Hartley, London." F'cp. Svo., pp. 204. A year before, he had published 
a small pamphlet of 22 pages, entitled, " Poems, Descriptive of Harrogate and 
its vicinity, together with Lines on Monk Bretton Observatory, near Bamsley." 
Leeds: F. E. Bingley, Times Office. We have also seen (but the tract ia 
without date) a brochure of 35 par;es, entitled, "Rhymes of Progress, in aid 
of Education, Temperance, and Self-relying Economy. By Thomas Lister. 
Leeds: J. Kershaw, 14, South Street, Meadow Lane : price Twopence.** The 
X)oem quoted was written after a tour which Mr. Lister made on the continent, 
previous to the consolidation of Italy under King Victor Emanuel.] 
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RINALDO AT MOUNT OLIVET AND 
THE ENCHANTED WOOD. 



[T was the time, when 'gainst the breaking day, 
Rebellions night yet strove, and still repined, 
Far in the east appear'd the morning grey, 
And yet some lamps in Jove's high palace shmed, 
Whenjo Mount Olivet he took his way, 
And am as round about bis eyes he twined. 
Night's shadows hence, from thence the morning's shine, 
Tlus bright, that dark; that earthly, this divine. 

Thus to himself he thought : how many bright 

And 'splendant lamps shine in heaven's temple high ! 

Day hath his golden sun, her moon the night, 

Her fix'd and wand'iing stars the azure sky ; 

So framed all by their Creator's might. 

That still they live, and shine, and ne'er will die. 

Till in a moment, with the last day's brand. 

They bum, and with them bum sea, air, and land. 

Thus as he mused, to the top he went. 
And there kneeled down with reverence and fear ; 
His eyes upon heaven's eastern face he bent ; 
His thoughts above all heaven's uplifted were — 
The sins and errors which I now repent. 
Of my unbridled youth, Father dear. 
Remember not, but let thy mercy fall 
And purge my faults and my offences all. 

Thus prayed he ; with purple wings up flew, 
In golden weed, the mornings lusty queeu, 
Begilding wit)i the radiant bsams she threw, 
His helm, the harness, and the mountain green : 
Upon his breast and forehead gently blew 
That balm, and nardus brcath'd unseen ; 
And o'er his head let down from clearest skies, 
A cloud of clear and precious dew there flies. 

The heavenly dew was on his garments spread. 
To which compar'd his clothes pale ashes seem. 
And sprinkled so that all that paleness fled. 
And thence of purest white bright rays out-stream ; 
So cheered are the flowers, late withered. 
With the sweet comfort of the morning beam ; 
And so retum'd to youth, a serpent old 
Adorns herself in new and native gold. 

The lovely whiteness of his changed weed 
The prince perceived well and long admired ; 
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BINALDO AT MOUNT OLIVET AND THE ENCHANTED WOOD. 

Toward the forest march'd lie on with speed, 
Resolv'd, as such adventures great required : 
Thither he came, whence, shrinking back for dread 
Of that strange desert's sight, the hrst retired ; 
But not to him fearful or loathsome made. 
That forest was, but sweet with pleasant shade. 

Forward he pass'd, and in the grove before. 

He heard a sound, that strange, sweet, pleasing was ; ^ 

There rolled a crystal brook with gentle roar, 

There sigh'd the winds, as through the leaves they pass ; 

There sang the swan, and singing died, alas ! 

There lute, harp, cittern, human voice he heard. 

And all these sounds one sound right well declar'd, 

A dreadful thunder clap at last he heard. 
The aged trees and plants well nigh, that rent, 
Yet heard the nymphs and syrens afterward, 
Birds, winds, and waters suig with sweet content ; 
Whereat amazed, he stay'd and well prepar'd 
For his defence, beautiful and slow forth went, 
Nor in his way his passage ought withstood, 
Except a quiet, still, transparent flood : 

On the green banks which that fair stream inbound, 

Flowers and odours sweetly smil'd and smell'd. 

Which reaching out his stretched arms around, 

All the large desert in his bosom held. 

And through the grove one channel passage found ; 

This in the wood, that in the forest dwell'd : 

Free clad the streams, streams green those streams aye made, 

And so exchanged their moisture and their shade. 

Edwabd Fairfax. 

[The fame of Edward Fairfax as a poet rests principally on his excellent 
translation of Tasso's '' Jerusalem Delivered," from which work the ahove is 
an extract. This translation had gone through seven editions in 1853, when 
Mr. Charles Knight published his cheap edition in two small volumes. This 
work was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and was certainly at the time' of its 
publication the best specimen of sweet and harmonious English. King 
James I. delighted in it, and it is related that Charles I. when confined in 
prison solaced his lonely hours in perusing it; and yet one would think. the 
name of Fairfax must have been hateful to him, on account of its connection 
with the Parliamentary struggles of the times. "Waller acknowledged tiiat 
for the melody of his numbers he was indebted to him ; and Dryden mentions 
Fairfax as every way equal te Spenser. He is supposed to have died about 
1632, and his body lies buried at New Hall, between Denton andKnaresbro'.j 
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THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHER'S 
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iNCIRCLED by trees, 

In the Sabbath's calm smile, 
The church of our fathers — 

How meekly it stands ! 
villagers, gaze on the old. 

Hallowed pile — 
It was dear to their hearts, 

It was raised by their hands ! 
Who loves not the place 

Where they worshipped their God? 
Who loves not the ground 

Where their ashes repose I 
Dear even the d^isy 

That blooms on the sod, 
For dear is the dust 

Oat of which it arose. 

Then say, shall the church 

That our forefathers built, 
Which the tempests of ages 

Have battered in vain, 
Abandoned by us 

From supineness or guilt, 
say, shall it fall 

By the rash and profane ? 
No I Perish the impious 

Hand that would take 
One shred from its altar. 

One stone from its towers ! 
The life-blood of martyrs 

Hath flowed for its sake. 
And its fall, if it fall- 
Shall be reddened with ours. 

Gargrave. Bobxbt Stobt, 1885. 
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SPIRITtJAI. SONNETS. 



^fll-.f^NTO my spirit len<l an angel's wing, 
V^^jT-ul' ?)' By which it i 



might mount to that place of rest, 
"■r^ Where paradise may me relieve, opprest ! 
Lend to my tongue an angel's voice to sing ! 
Thy praise, my comfort ; and for ever bring 

My notes, thereof from the briglit east and west. 

Thy mercy lend unto my soul distrest ! 
Thy grace unto my wits ! then shall tlie sling 
Of righteousness that monster Satan kill, 

Wlio with despair my dear salvation dared, 
And like the Philistine, stood breathing still 

Proud threats against my soul, for heaven prepared : 
At length I like an angel shall appeal'. 
In spotless white, an angel's crown to wear. 

Tlie sun of our soul's light Thee would I call ! 

But for our light Thou didst the bright sun make ; 

Nor reason that Thy Majesty should take 
Thy chief est subjects epithets at all. 
Our chief direction's star celestiall, 

(But that the stars for our direction's sake 

Thou fixt, and can'st at Thy pleasure shake). 
I would Thee name, the rock substantial! ! 

Of our assurance I would term Thy name ! 
But that all rocks by Thy command were made. 

If King of kings Thy majesty became, 
Monarch of monarch s, I Thoe would have said ! 

But Thou gives kingdoms, and makes crowns unstable ; 

By these I know Thy name ineffable ! 

Barxabe Babxes. 

[Selected from " A Devino Centurie of Spiritnall Sonnets, 1594 ;" and it 
will be seen that the Rpelling has been modernized. In a poem by the same 
author, entitled, '* Parthenopoe And Parthenope," is the following exquisite 
gem— 

" Ah 1 sweet content, where is thy mylde abode ? 
Is it with shopheards and light harted swaynes, 
"Which sing vi)()ii the donnes, and pype abroade. 
Tending their flockes, and calleth Viito pla^-nes ? 
Ah ! sweet content, whore dost tliou safely rest ? 
In heauen'with angels, which the prayses sing 
Of Him that mayde, and rules, at His behest. 
The myndes and parts of every louing thing. 
Ah ! sweet content, where doth tliine harbour holdc ? 
Is it in churches with religious men 
W'liich please the goddes ^vith prayers manifolde. 
And in their studies meditate it then ? 
"VS'liether thou dost in heauen or earth appeare, 
Be where thou wilt, thou wilt not harbour here." 

Banuibe Barnes was bom 1570, and died in 1644.] 
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THE BILBERRY MOORS. 



j- OME ! will yon not j,'o where the hilbcrries grow, 
^^"'i^iX ^^^ their beautiful bushes of green ; 
c"^3^:-6'^^' Whose ruby bolls siniltMl, in the desolate wild, 

Ou tlie far awav, moorland sci'iie? 
We are np and away, at the dawn of the day. 

Young cottagers moving in scores. 
Ere the dawu of the day we are up and away — 

Away to the bilberry moors. 

With baskiit and tin, with provision therein, 

And light of head, re.»dy for song; 
Lilve the l)irds of the air, in our freedom from care, 

lUght merrily movf wo along. 
Nor future, nor past, bringeth shadow or blast. 

And what if the lu'ight call ns boors ? 
We need no police to look after the peace. 

As we march to the bilberry moors. 

The wealthy man's wall bonnded not what we coll 

The common, and l»ilberry gmuud ; 
His broad-acred lot- -nay, we eovot it not — 

Ye wealthy keep all that ye bound ! 
Ihit the bilberry bhu' oweth notiiing to you — 

It groweth for the rich and poor; 
Oh ! mean were the might that would question the right 

To roam on the bilberi-v moors. 

Ye free English hills, with your purest of rills, 

Your purple, and berries of blue, 
I low Hti'rn was the tone, that your solitude lone, 

in the whiterly tempest-time knew; 
Jjut listen to-day, for as nivriy a lay 

As ever was sung oul of doors — 
The warble of gU'e, the (Uliglit of the free. 

The song of the bilberry moors. 

Ilnlmtirtli. John Swaxk, 1864. 

[Mr. Swain was born in ISl.', twA is. I am informed, an inBpeotor in the 
(roni nil i'08t-t)ftiL'e. lii-. Iiook- u'.v ~" < i ivU-ou's Victory," 1835; ** Harp of the 
Hills,'' :;ril. «mI., lti.)l, o?, TkS; •' ('iJiui.'jre Carols, ajiil other pocmn," 1860; 
" Tlio Tiik* of EviMi, and other poem-;, with talcd and songs, 1864. They 
are all richly gilt— backt), uidoB, uud od;;L>d.J 
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WILLIE'S WELCOME HEAME. 




|00, Willy, put tlie'y wallet doou, 
'^ An' cuui an' git tlie'y tea ; 
1;^ It izzau't oft ta hez a chance 
Ta hit wi't barns an' mo: 
We've waited for the'y cumin heame, 

T' thick end ov hofe an hooer ; 
An' t' bams wer flaid thoo'd gitten lost, 
Wi' cumin ower t' moor. 

Ah wish the'y wark lade neather heame, 

Er we wer flit away, 
Fer t' lads oft wish 'at they cud see 

Ther f adther ivA'ery day : 
Pooer things, they nivver gan ta bed. 

Bud what they frecat an' cry ; 
Ah's foarc'd ta pet, an' tell 'em thoo'l 

Be'y cumin bye an' bye. 

Yah neet tliis week, lile Mat began 

Ta plean aboot his weame ; 
He mawn'd an' maddl'd all aboot 

His daddy cumin hearae : 
Ah nivver gat a wink o' sleep, — 

Ah thowt he're gine ta dee ; 
Ah cried mesel, an' wad ha' geen 

All t' world ta ha' just seen thee. 

Ah've wesh'd an' dam'd the'y stockius, lad. 

An' patch'd the'y blue lin slop ; 
Ah fettl'd ivvery button hoal, 

Fra t' boddum up ta t' top. 
T' first thing this momin, wen hooer Sal 

Had all her poddish done, 
She'y fetch'd hoot t' brush an' t' blackin pot, 

An' clean'd the'y Sunda shoon. 

Ah've meade six razin pies fer thee, — 

ThaiT's yan fer ivvery day ; 
Thoo sees ah doan't fergit the'y, lad, 

Fer all thoo gans away. 
Bud t'hoosc leaks dowly all t' week lang- — 

It's hardly like itsen : 
Hoo badly off wad wimmin be. 

If they sud loss all t' men ! 
Greenhowhill, near Pateley Bridge. TnoirAs Blackah. 

[The proverb that " one half the world does not know how the other half 
lives," is forcibly illustrated in the life of Thomas Blackah, a working miner 
of Nidderdale. Bom at Hardcastle, April Gth, 1827, ho was sent by his 
parents, who were very poor, into the mines, at the early age of nine years. 
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TO ROMiLiES srnoR. 

There bcincr no sc'^iool in tho villa-jco, ho conseqnently received a dight 
olunatiMU, a-il a* f.vo:ity-f.)ur yearrt of axe he attemptud to remedy this by 
attetrVm^ a ui'^ht M'!tool for two wintors; althou;;h he had married before 
doin<^ this. Out of (>hiV('u childrou 1)orn to him. seven are laid in their quiet 
graves. Thjvsp aniiotions awl uijht \vat«'hiuj:s caused him to woo tho maaeB, 
ansl pour out liis t'.i'nijfht., i:i versy: so true is it that mankind often ** learn 
in rt!ilTi'riu^ wh.'it t'li-v t'.ich in s •-.vf." In 1S.57, Mr. T. Thorpe, publisher, 
of I'atelev BrMiro. lirou^'ht out a v<»hinio of tho Dialect Poems of Mr. Blackah 
at his own expfiwo, which foruiM a noat Hh ill in-; hook. " Willie's Welcome 
Ilcamo,*' in copied from thld, which U in the Nidderdale dialect.J 
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TO ROMILIES MOOR. 




>,*AIL! glorious scs'iic, vomaiiticjilly wild, 
I'.) Moro wolcoiiio IIkiti the .softest scone of spring; 
For oft my Imyisli hours hast thou bcgtiiledi 
And nmny a pleiisMnt nit'iiiovv dost tliou bring, 
To which, so sweetly fair, 1 cannot help but sing. 

'Tis joy supremo, embosomed 'mid thy charms, 
Listening the music of each upland stream, 

Markiui? thy features in their wond'rous forms, 
With that l.-rij^ht arcli, sheddhig its silver sheon 
O'er many a lonely peak, and puq)lo doll between. 

liikost tho oeojin of uU thinjjs aii thou, 
Stretohin.c; thy broad expanse where bends the sky, 

As wlion 'neatli .Uoinan feet thy ling did bow. 
Or Druid worshipped on t ly temple high, 
^lajestic, wild, and free, this spi'ing morn thon dost lie. 

And phall thy pristine loveliness bo marr'd? 
Thy fjlorious form bv' j^irt with fences drear? 

And human nature ever more debarr'd, 
When autumn, or wlien si>ring Inulecks the year, 
To loiter 'mid thy dales, or to thy heights reiiair ? 

Shall ne'er ajjain thy moss-elad rocks prolong 
The joyous tcni^s (»f hearts released from care? 

Xor invalid, tliy soliiudi's among, 
Woo to his p'.dlid clieek thy balmy air? 
Nor children shout with gleo where blooms the heath-bell fair? 

Nor si :ht rennin wliivh hree hath constant been, 
Of lonely botanist, or student pale, 

Or old man culling cress from hidden stream ? 
But solitary saibiess all jirevail, 
Untrt)d each sunny mount, unseen each quiet diUe? 
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THE rOWLR OF POER\. 

And can it be, and this a Christian isle, 
The vaunted home of diaritv's Koft Hi^ht, 

' To bar the wcarv' from kind nature's smile. 
To rob tho plebiaii of his ancient rip^ht. 
That one rich man may sport, wliero tliousaiuls found clehght ? 

A nobler doom be tliine, eternal wild ! 
Inviolate child of nature, free and fair, 

While o'er thee bends that skv serene and mild; 
Be it thine to bloom unfettered as the air. 
Cheering world-weary men with beauties " rieh and rare." 

Edwakd Lapaoe. 

[Edward Lapa$;e was bom in Bridfie-stroet, UrailfDid, ou the Hrd Septem- 
ber, 1839, and was the sou of Mr. Georf^c Lapane. wno\ ])iiyor for the SresRrs. 
Widker. Mr. Glough, soraetinio teacher of Stott Hill Scliool, was liis first 
Bchoobnaster; and afterwards he was apprenticed to learu tlie wool-sorting 
business with his father. During the time of his appronticoship he dili>;ent]y 
attended the various classes suited to his taste, (liiriiit^ the evenings, at tho 
Bradford Mechanics' Institute, where he niaile trront pro«rress. He dearly 
loved the country, and thoroughly enj(»yeil all rural sights and sounds, and 
would sit for hours when he had leisure. hef«)ro a beautiful prospect, reading 
and meditating. One of his favourite spots -was a hill on the Holton side, 
which overlooks the Bradford valley and the vilhige of Frizinghall or Friz- 
ingley. Aiiother of his favourile resorts was the Seven Arches, over the 
river Aire, near Dowley Gap. lie has written some lines ou the beauties of 
this latter place : but above all he loved the uncultured wilds of Komilies 
moor, or Bombold's moor as it is called by many. I have] heard that when 
laid on his death-bed he requested to bo raised up, in order that he might 
once more look on his beloved Homilies moor before he died: which event 
took place on the 18th of May, 1855.] 

v., - -Ho-J-o,Vj-;.Vc:> 

THE POWER OF POESY. 




IKlVINEST roosy, hnil ! When bruised and bent 
r| By nidest buftetings of adverse fate 
Thou comest to bless us and to elevate ! 
Bright Queen of Son;t, from lu-aven art thou 7iot sent, 
Bringing with thee Hope, Love, and sweet C(mtent, 
Thy angel train, to enter my low dome, 
Filling my cnp of joynnce when they come, 
Andbindiug up the wounds that strife lias rent? 
Without thee, what were this dull life of care, 

Battling with trials lieree and toils and sin ? 
Light of life's rugged path, thou ])()]' uts us where 

Its roses blow; what gaol we ought to win, 
And opes with prophet- wand to mortal eyes 
The amar{Uithiue bowers of Paradise. 
Saltaire. .7a?:e.=. WAiinisGioXi 
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THE POET AND THE FLOWERS. 



.•?Jj?|j IS frait was bent, his hair was grey, 
i^^T!^;^ Yet in Lis hand were flowers, 
i'- As briu'ht, as beautiful and sweet 

As Uooniinj; in thtir bowers, 
And redolent in ever\- leaf 

Of dew, and sun, and showers. 

The warrior boasts tlie laurel wreath 

To crown the valorous deed, 
But Flora binds the po€;t*s brow — 

Flowers are the poet's meed : 
For, from the bright and beautiful 

Its tuneful lays proceed. 

He walks the ways of men with men, 

But sees not as thev see : 
Among the flowciy tields he strays, 

And marks each ])udding tree, 
The pleasant music of thf wind. 

Of spring, and wood, and tree. 

The breeze's sigh among the leayes, 

The cuckoo's spring-tide notes, 
The lark's high carols in the air. 

As through the clouds he floats; 
The changing of the autumn woods. 

The dancing of the motes. 

And when the day declines, and dark 

Unfolds the robe of night. 
To SCO out-spread the flowers of heaven — 

The mvriad worlds of lli;ht — 
Has clianns for him no tongue can tell, — 

It tills him with dulight. 

But most he loves to see the True, 

The Good of liuman life. 
To see the heart o'erllow with love 

In parent, husband, wife ; 
A faitbful friend, a kindly hand 

That calms the sea of strife. 

Thus, like the bee, he gathers store 

Unceasing, day by day, 
From glad "May morn through all the hours, 

Until again 'tis ]May, 
And weaves it in his mystic soul 

In an enchanting lay. 
Sheffield. Joseph Dunr, VEfiO* 
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Sheffield. 



IN THE GLOAMIN. 




[HEN the gowfins hang wi' dew, 
In the f,'loamin, in tlie gloamin ; 
Tlien 1 meet my Maiy true, 
In the gloamin, in the gloamin : 
Nane has darker eyes than she, 
Nane mair lovely e'er could be, 
And she's gien her heart to me, 
Wha meets me in the gloamin. 

Nought I miss the flowrie thrang, 
In the gloamin, in the gloamin ; 

Nought I miss the birdie's sang. 
In the gloamin, in the gloamin; 

Though they've mony charms for me, 

Nae flower's sae fair upo' the lea, 

Nae bird sae sweet can sing as she 
Wha meets me in the gloamin. 

Shine out, ye bonnie blinkin stars. 

In the gloamin, in the gloamin ; 
Venus pale and liery Mars, 

In the gloamin, in the gloamin ; 
Nae fairer lass e'er met your gaze. 
Of a' the beauties poets praise, 
Than she wha gars me sing my lays — 



Wha meets me in the gloamin. 



Joseph Dufty, 1870. 



[Joseph Dufty, author of " The Villaj^e Inn," " A Bli^jrhtcd Life, and other 
poems," was bom on the 4th of July, 1812, in the smoky town of Shcfdeld. 
There his infancy and boyhood were paascd, and there he was in business as 
a homoeopathic chemist, lie has recently remuved to Kuadiug, in Berkshire, 
with a view to entering the medical profession. His poems, written at 
yarions times, were published in a volume iu 1671, by Messrs. Simpkiu, 
Marshall & Co., of London.] 
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A WORD TO THE ELECT. 




•;>0U may rejoice to tliiiik ymtrselvcn secure ; 
■^^^L^y You may ho jrrfttiful for the gift Divine; 
ItiMi'i That grace misoiigbt wliich makes yoiu* black hearts pure, 
And lits vour earth-boni souls in lieaveu to shine. 

But, is it sweet to look around, and view 

Thousands excluded from that happiness 
Which they deserved, at least, as much as you ; 

Their faults not greater, nor their \Trtues less? 

And wherefore should you love your God the more 

Because to you alone His smiles are given ; 
Because He chose to j)ass the inamj o'er. 

And only bring the favoured /cm; to heaven? 

And wherefore should your hearts more gi-ateful prove, 

Because for all the Saviour did not die ? 
Is yours the God of justice and of love? 

And are your bosoms warm with charity? 

Say, does your heai-t expand to all mankind, 

And would you ever to your neighbour do — 
The weak, the strong, the enlightened, and the blind — 

As you would have your neighbour do to you? 

And when you, looking on your fellow-men, 

Behold them doomed to endless misery, 
How can you talk of joy and rapture then ? 

May God withhold such cruel joy from me ! 

That none deserve eternal ])liss I know; 

Unmerited the grace in mercy given ; 
But none shall sink to everlasting woe 

That hath not well deserved the wrath of Heaven. 

And oh ! there lives within my heart 

A hope long nursed by me ; 
(And should its cheenng ray depart, 

How dark my soul would be !) 

That, as in Adam all have died. 

In Christ shall all men live ; 
And ever round his throne abide, 

Eternal praise to give. 

That even the wicked shall at last 

Be fitted for the skies. 
And when their dreadful doom is past 

To life and light arise. 

I ask not how remote the day. 
Nor what the sinners' woe, 
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EVENING SOLACE. 

Before their dross is purged away, 
Enoagh for me to know — 

That when the cup of wrath is drained, 

The metal puriHed, 
They'll cling to what they once disdained. 

And live by Him that died. 
Haworth. Axne Bbokxs. 

EVENING SOLAQE. 




)HE human heart has hidden treasures, 
In secret kept, in silence sealed ; — 

The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleasui'es. 

Whose charms were broken if revealed. 
And days may pass in gay confusion. 

And nights in rosy riot fly. 
While lost in fame's or wealth's illusion. 
The memory of the past may die. 

But there are hours of lonely musing. 

Such as in evenhig silence come, 
When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 

The heart's best feelings gather home. 
Then in our souls there seems to languish 

A tender grief that is not woe ; 
And thoughts that once wi-ung groans of anguish. 

Now cause but some mild tears to flow. 

And feelings, once as strong as passions, 

Float softly back — a faded dream; 
Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations, 

The tale of others' suiferings seem. 
Oh ! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 

How longs it for that time to be. 
When through the mist of yeara receding, 

Its woes but live in reverie. 

And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer. 

On evening shade and loneliness ; 
And, while the sky grows dim and dimmer, 

Feel no untold and strange distress — 
Only a deeper impulse given, 

By lonely hour and darkened room. 
To solemn thoughts that soar to heaven, 

Seeking a life and world to come. 
Haworth. Chablottb Bbonte 
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\A^HARFEDALE. 



^^j^.vWEHT jrloii of 1)fjnity, fanipil in sonar and story, 
1^;^!%*' For nil that poits lovi; uinl pahiters ilrcnm; 
Xijjf jj Still an; thy liills crowned witii a lasting jjlory, 
SiiU fall thy sliadows where liright waters gleam. 

On Chevin's side the Blantin^ snidieam.s rest, 

Dautield is violet-scented as of old ; 
In Faniley's woods the rinj^dove builds its nest, 

And Denton's slopes are bath-.-d in sunset's gold. 

Fair Otley, like a slumbering cliild, still lies 

Safe in the embrace of its eternal hills ; 
"Whilst Wharfe low murmurs lover-like replies 

To the glad music of a thousand rills. 

Oft tlirou^b the mist of sorrow-laden vears 

Thy beauty rises to my mental eye, 
Fair, fresh, and sweet, as though earth know no tears. 

And man himself had not been born to die. 

To thousands yet unborn this glorious stream, 

These flower-gem'd valleys new delight shall bring. 

Haunting the memory like a heavenh' dream 
Of E len glory, in its lirst-glad spring. 

Leeds, 1861. Mrs. C. M. Bose. 

CALDERDALE. 



JJAIR is the vale, 'noath summer's golden beams, 
I '-J Through which the Caldcr rolls its moaningr streamB; 
;>s^ j Sw(;et are the llowers upon its })anks that rise, 

And soft the small birds' gentle melodies. 

Fair are the hills all clad with verdure green, 

From whose high to])S the neighbouring jiark is scon ; 

"Where the wild pheasant from the thicket springs, 

And floats aloft <m broad (expanded wings; 

And where the whirring partridge may be found, 

"Where timid liares from brake to woodland bound ; 

"Where moping owls avoid the sunny light, 

And hoars(!ly scream unholy notes by night: 

"Where the bold hawk with iie.rc<; (b-sire to slav, 

On rapid wings pursues his frighted prey ; 

And hosts of birds in happy concert meet, 

Filling the groves with harmony so swei't. 

There the great outlaw, famous Itobiu Hood, 
With bended bow and feai'lcss bosom stood; 




CALDEItDALli:. 

There, as he strolled, and with nnerring aim 

Sent his swift shafts, and pierced the bounding game, 

There was he wont with seldom failing djiit, 

To mark the stag, and hhed his pi ntiug heiirt; 

0*er Kirklees once 'twas his delight to roam, 

The chase his joy, the green-wood shade his home. 

He liv'd a poacher of the noblest kind. 

For freedom's lire burnt purely in his mind. 

He lov'd to rove amidst the forest free, 

And lift his voice, and sing of liberty ; 

He priz'd the bold, he scom'd the trembling slave. 

As much disdained the mercenary knave ; 

Though outlaw, he in his bold and manly breast, 

A warm, a generous, dauntless heart possest ; 

The wayworn traveller lost in woodlands drear. 

Full oft was welcomed to his homely cheer ; 

No weary wretch in vain relief might crave. 

Shelter and rest to strangers oft he gave ; 

"With wholesome food his ample board was crown'd ; 

And there the cup and merry jest went round. 

When danger threatened, his shrill bugle rang. 

And valiant men from copse and cavern sprang. 

In manners rude, but faitliful and sincere. 

Right proud to serve a chieftan held so dear. 

Who'd not have gladly with that band combin'd? 

To live 'mid scenes of every pleasing kind ? 

Thick woods, deep glens, lugh rocks, and rivulets near. 

The shaft, the bolt, cross bows, and fallow deer ; 

The silent grove, the brake, the ferny glade, 

The towering oak and its delightful shade; 

The babbling fountain, and the crystal spring. 

The onward brooklet, softly murmuring ; 

The morning zephyrs, noontide's sultry breeze, 

The strong night winds, the music of the trees. 

The deep sunk valley, and the echoing dell. 

And rock bounil covers, where they safe might dwell; 

No wonder they so sweet a life to share. 

Would all the outlaw's toils and dangers bear. 

Within that park, whose scenes so glad the eyes, 

The silent dust of that fam'd archer lies — 

Peace to his ashes, sacred still be they. 

As time rolls on, and ages pass away ; 

O'er the lone grave tho sombre yew tree weeps. 

Where England's best and noblest archer sleeps. 

Tong. Robert Casbics Wilbok. 
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A SpNNET TO POESY. 




T*'WEET Poc87, soft soother of mv dnllest hours, 
Vf' My aoul's fair cliccrcr on life's thorny way! 
fVi I hear thee in each little warbler's lay; 

I see thee in the nii'^htv rock that towors 

Above the woods so gloomily and grey; 

I feel thy presence in tlie scented bowers : 

I meet thecj in the gentle passing breeze, 

Behold thee in the waving of the trees, 

And thou dost smile in all tlic dewy flowers, 

In every insect that my glad eye sees : 

I find thee in the streams, the genial showers, 

And in the twinkling of each geiitle star 

That glitters sweetly in its orb afar ; 

And even iji the heavy cloud that lowers, 

To hide the moon's pale beams and blot her silvery car. 

KOCERT GaKIUCS WllJ>OK, 1850. 



THE WINTER OF DEATH. 



Vf,y^ IIE'S gone, was lisped from faltering lips, 
iT/^ The autumn's past, the winter's come ; 
N^JQjft^ And, like the birds which whilom sang 
Her soul has sought a warmer home ; 

Her autumn into winter drooped ; 

No boisterous blast her spirit crossed ; 
She changed as changes evening damp, 

In stillest night, to hoary frost. 

As the pure robe of snow is laid 

By flakes that fall with gentle grace. 
So fell the roses white of death 

Upon her pale and peaceful face. 

As on a cold and starlight night. 

When touched by the frost-spirit's breath, 

Some stream is noiselessly congealed. 
So were her eyes englazed in death. 

Now blow ye winds ; and beat yo rains I 
And roar, ye storms, with raging wing! 

Now crisi) ye frosts ! and diift ye snows I 
Yo tell mo but of coming spring ! 

That smitten fonn in still earth rests; 

But, tmsting in Eternal Truth, 
My faith fears not drear winter's death, 
And sees her bloom with fadeless youth. 
Halifax. Thomas Fabbab. 
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A SONG OF SALTAIRE. 




JEAR liigli thy towers and mansions fair, 
Thon gem of towns, renowned Saltaire; 
Long may thy graceful spires arise 

In beauty, pointing to the skies, — 

For labour dwells ennobled liere, 

Our homes to bless, our hearts to cheer. 

From mom to eve, the sun, I ween, 

Shines not upon a sweeter scene. 

Sequestered in this lovely dale. 
Here Art and Wealth at length prevail ; 
Blent with the hum beside thy walls — 
Aire's gentle river murmuring falls ; 
At eve thy bells with silver chimes 
Ring out the dawn of happier times ; 
The reign of love in cot and hall. 
When men to men are brothers all. 

' If **the true pathos and sublime" 
Of life's "a happy fireside clime," 
That long-wished end it seems to me 
May surely yet be solved in thee. 
When Truth shall everywhere abound, 
And Peace on every hearth be found ; 
When Learning finds a fitting home. 
And helpless age no more need roam. 

Then shall thy sires rest free from cares, 
The heritage of virtue theirs ; 
Thy youths and maidens too shall prove 
The bliss which flows from constant love. 
In all thy pleasant streets each day 
Thy children shall in hundreds play. 
Or chant in song their hopes and feai'S, 
As time unrolls the coming years. 

Honours be thine, whose active mind 

This earthly paradise designed ; 

For doubtful conquests kings may war. 

Thine is a nobler conquest far. 

As rivers soon return in rain. 

So, good deeds shall come back again ; 

And thou shalt know witliin thy breast — 

Who blesses, suall himself be blest. 

Saltaire. Abbahax Holbotd, 1871. 
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POOR ISABEL. 




* VENDER tlio 8hinin|nf moon, 



Like some fair spirit sleeping, 

Upon a bed of moss 
Her nij^btly watches keeping, 
Sat Isabel. 
The niglit-dew gleamed upon the flowers 
That sleeping waited saniiy hours, 
Which soon should chuae their giiefs away, 
And cheer them with the wflconic ray they love so well. 

Under the shining moon, 

Her own sad griefs bewailing. 

Sighing her heart away 
In sorrows unavailing, 
Sat Isabul : — 
Like glittering pearls her tear di'opa fell 
Upon hdr suovry breast, wlioso swell 
Revealed a grief she dared not name ; 
A grief, — the sfcret of her shame, oh sad to tell ! 

Under the shining moon, 
Alone and melancliolv, 

Bathed in a Hood of light. 
So mild, so calm and holy, 
Sat Isabel : 
Her long bright hair neglected lay. 
Tossed by the breeze like golden spray 
Playing around a marble shore. 

Whence sign of life comes never more, save sorrow's knell. 
Under the shining moon. 

Where once her arms ent\vined 

The neck of him slie loved, 
Who proved, alas I unkind. 
Sat Isabel : 
On him her whole existence hung. 
For him she wept, for him she sung ; 
Her virgin heart so pure and sweet. 
She laid at her betrayer's feet : she loved and fell 

Under the shuiing moon, 

Where ni;^litiy sits the raven. 

Perched on a rough-hewn stone 
Whereon some hand has graven, 
♦'Poor Isalel." 
No more I see that fair form sleeping : 
Herself and secret safe in keeping. 
Are waiting 'neath that mossy cover, 
All vain regrets and heart aches over, sweet maid, farewell. 
Halifax. Jonar Hastlbt, 1870, 
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HEART 3ROKKEN. 




j^E wor a poor liard-workin' lad, 
An' slioo a workin' lass ; 
An' hard they tew'd throo day to day, 
For varry little brass. 
An' oft they tawk'd.o' th' weddin' day, 

An' lang'd for th' happy time, 
When poverty noa moor should part, 
Two lovers i' ther prime. 

But wark wor scarce, an' wages low, 

An' mait an' diink wor dear, 
They did ther best to struggle on. 

As year crept after year. 
But thev wor little better off. 

Nor what they'd been befoor ; 
It tuk 'em all ther time to keep 

Grim Want aatside o' th' door. 

Soa things went on, wol Hope at last. 

Gave place to dark despair; 
They ieli they'd nowt but lovin' hearts. 

All' want an^ toil to share. 
At length he screw'd his courage up 

To leeav his native shoor; 
4ji' goa whear wealth wor worshipped less, 

An' men wor valued moor. 

He towld his tale; — poor lasH ! — a tear 

Just glisten'd in her e'e; 
Then soft shoo wLisper'd, "Pleas thisen, 

But think sometimes o' me. 
An' whether tha's gooid luck or ill, 

Tlia knaws aw shall be glad. 
To see thee safe at hooam agean. 

An' welcome back mi lad." 

"Awl labour ou^ an' do mi best; 

Tho lonely aw luust feel, 
But awst be happy an' content 

If tha be dooiii weel. 
But ne'er forget tho" v.avea may roll, 

An' keep us far apart, 
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HEAr.T miOKKEK. 

Tha's left a poor, poor lass beliind, 
An' taeu away licr heart." 

"Dost tbiiik 'at aw can e'or forget, 

Wlicariver aw may rooum, 
That honny face an' lovin' heart, 

A^\'vo prized soa dear at hooam? 
Nay lass, nooan soa, be sure o' this, 

'At till next time we meet, 
Tha'U be my first thowt ivery mom. 

An' last thowt ivery neet." 

He went away an' years flew by. 

But tidings seldom came ; 
Shoo couldn't help, at times, a sigh, 

But breathed noa word o' blame ; 
When 01)0 line day a letter came, 

'Twor brought to her at th' mill. 
Shoo read it, an' her tromblin' hands, 

An' beatin' heart stood still. 

Her fellow workers gathered raand. 

An' caught her as shoo fell, 
An' as her heead droop'd o' ther aims. 

Shoo sighed a sad "farewell." 
Poor lass, her love had proved untrue, 

He'd play'd a traitor's part, 
He'd taen another for his bride. 

An' broke a trustin' heart. 

Her doleful story sooin wor known. 

An' monny a tear wor shed ; 
Thev took her hooam an' had her laid. 

Upon her humble bed ; • 

Shoo'd nawther kith nor kin, to como 

Her burial fees to i)ay. 
But some poor comrades undertuk, 

To see her put away. 

Each gave what little helps they could. 

From aat ther scanty stoor ; 
I' hopes 'at some 'at roll'd i' wealth 

Wod give a trifle moor. 
But th' maisters ordered 'em away, 

Abaat ther business, shai-p ! 
For shoo'd deed Tsdthaat a nooaticc. 

An' shoo hadn't fell'd her warp. 

Halifax. Johk Habtlby, 1870. 
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MARY OF MARLEY. 




T Marley stood tlie rural cot, 

In Bingley's sweet sequester'd dale, 
TLo s])readiijp: oaks eiiclos'd the spot 
Where dwelt tlie beauty of the vale. 

Bless'd with a small, but fruitful farm, 

Beueatli the high majestic hill, 
Wliere nature spread her every charm, 

That can the mind with pleasure fill. 

Here bloom'd the maid nor vain nor proud, 
But like an unapproached flower, 

Hid from the flattery of the crowd, 
Unconscious of her beauty's po.vcr. 

Her ebon locks were richer far 
Than is the raven's glossy plume; 

Her eyes outshone the evening star. 
Her lovely cheeks the rose's bloom. 

The mountain snow, that falls by night, 
By which the bending heath is press'd, 

Did never shine in purer white 
Than was upon her virgin breast. 

The blushes of her innocence 

Great nature's hand had pencill'd o'er; 
And modesty the veil had wrought 

Which Mary, lovely virgin, wore. 

At early mom each fav'rite cow 
Th(5 tuneful voice of Mary knew ; 

Their answers hunim'd — then wand'ring slow, 
From daisies dash'd the pearly dew. 

When lovely on the green fch(5 stood, 
And to her poultry thnjvv the grain, 

Ringdoves and pheasants from the wood 
Flew forth and glittord in her train. 

The thrush upon the rosy bow'r 

Would sit and sing while Marv stay'd : 

Her lambs their pasture iVisked o'er, 
And on the new-sprung clover fed. 



MAllY OF MAULEY. 

Sho milkM honoatli the beocli-troo's sliiulc, 

•And tlioro the turf was woni away, 
AVlu'iv rnttle luul for ('(Mit'ries b.itl, 

To shun the smumiT's sultry ray. 

Lysander, from the nei«^hh<mring vale, 
Wh(U'e Wharfe's deceitful currents move, 

To Alary tohl a fervent t:ile, 

And Mary could not lielp to love. 

The rieliest mi^ht have ccnue and si^h'd; 

Lysander luul her favour v»'on — 
Jler breast was eonst.int as tlie tide, 

And true as liglit is to tJie sun. 

AVhen winter, wr:r,)j)'d in }.rloomy stonn, 

Each duhious ])ath hiis ilrifted o'er, 
Aiul whirl'd the snow in ev'rv form, 

To Alary oft he cross'd the moor. 

AVhen western winds and peltin*^ rain 

Did numntain snows to rivers tuni, 
These swell'd, and roar'd, and foam'd in vain, 

Attection help'd him o'er the burn. 

Until the Irtst, the fatal nip:ht, 

His footsteps slipp'd, — tin; cruel tide 
Dane'd and exult'd with its freight, 

Then lifeh'ss ca>t him on its side I 

How chanL^'d is h)vely Mnry now! 

J low ])ale and frantic she appears! 
Description fails to paint her woe, 

And numbers to recount her tears. 

Jlin^lpy. John Nicholson, 1835. 

[John Kicliolson was bom jit W(avi]ley, near Iljirowoud, Nov. 2{Hh, 1790, 
l)iit Hotm reiuovt'd to Kldwick. uesir iJinjrlcy, with his parents. Tlie followinp: 
arc his piihlishod pt»enis. "Tlio Sic.^' of llrjulfonl," 1S21; *' Airedale in 
Ancient Times," etc., 1825; "Thr AiiO(hile Foot's walk throu^th KnarCR* 
borou.«rh,"ete., lH-i(5; "Tht- Lyre of Klu.r," otc, 1H-J7: "Kuirland'H Lament 
for her (■onstitiition," IhiJO, ami IHT).); ''Low Moor Ironworks," 18ii9, and 
1850; "The Vale tif llkh-y," etc., ISJJI ; ''The Fiidory Chil.l, IsSl. A good 
(!oll(>c'tion of his poeniK wa-i nuule ill IS I:!, and another collection waH pub- 
lished in ISISD. The lirsl was dlitid by .I'>hn ,lai>u>, F.S.A.; the latter by 
Mr. William Doarden, of tlio llDilins. Warley. <^n (Inod Friday, April 18th, 
he was found, seized with a]»i»])j<'\y, nn the l)uiiks of the river Aire where 
Saltairo now stands. T'iur> was in 181:5. iiiui it i-; si])poBed that he had got 
into the water from the ste])pinc; stone.'^. He died soon after he was found* 
and is buried iu Biualey rhunhyard. J 
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AN AUTUMN WREATH. 



^HE white frost's on the hill, love, 
b./> The white mist on the lea ; 
k-i!^ The vellow leaves are fallinp: 
i'roni each still and drooping tree, — 
Through the silent mist, love, 
That crecpeth o'er the lea. 

And hai'k ! the night-wind waketh, 

It moaneth sad and low. 
For the Sninmer that mnst die, love, 

Tliongh it linger never so : 
The longest, hai)i)iest Summer 

That ever we shall know. 

sweeth' came the Spring, love, 

And tenderly she wooed 
O'er every dewy meadow. 

Through eveiy tangled wood. 
And by the freshening burnie. 

Each slender blade and bud. 

And tender was the plant, love. 

That in our bosom grew ; 
One chillv blast had killed it; — 

Ah I little then we knew 
How great a tree we r(\'ired, love, 

To shelter me and vou. 

And still we nursed and knew not 

What meant the little shoot ; 
We wondered nt the blossom 

And dreamed not of the fruit ; 
And ns aye tiie branches rose, love. 

Still wider spread tlie root. 

StiQ grew the stately branches. 

And waved them to and fro 
In everv Siunmer breeze, love. 

That thr<mgh tlie land did blow. 
The k)7ig«'st, happiest Summer 

That ever we shall know. 

Lo ! all the pleasant woods, love. 

Are gro\N'ing old and sore, 
But Sunnuer from our hearts, L>ve, 

Shall never disap])ear. 
The long and happy Summer 

Of Love's immortal year. 

Bradford. J( nx Lf. Gat Brf.retox. 
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A SONG IN THE NIGHT. 



^^i3x^ AM Bitting in the firelight, 
^vfl^'; While around a shadowy train 
i^fjMih 'I'^^its, as dreamy tlioughts are flitting 

Through the chambers of my braiu : 
Sitting lonely by the embers, 

As my heart sits in my br<^ast, 
Talking with tln' gliostlv shadows 

And the grief that will not rest. 

Sitting in the di'onmy firelight, 

AVhile the roseate embers glow, 
Flashing; lightly as my hopes did. 

In the golden long ago. 
Flashing lijilitly, sinking sadly. 

Waning;, dying, one by one; 
And my heart sits by the embers, 

While tlm mortal night wears on. 

I am sitting in the fireli«i;ht. 

Dreaming of the after-time; 
Dreaming dreams I may not utter 

In the feelde words of rhyme; 
Thinking of the coming dawning, 

When the niglst hath passcul away; 
And my ghostly train of shadows 

Siiall have vanished, and for aye. 

Sitting in the dreamy firelight, 

Tasting of a dreamy joy. 
Building ca^^tles in the embers 

As I did when still a bov — 
Flashing lightly, sinking sadly, 

Fading, crumbling, <nie by one: 
I shall ris<! from out the ashes 

At the rising of the sun. 

Bitting in the fading li relight. 

Thus I ])}iss the night :iway, 
Availing throufjjh the wenry watches 

For the dawning r»f the day; 
Waiting for tlie hoijis that die not. 

And the joys tlujt shall not flee; 
!Minjifling di-'-anis of tlhit which hath be?u 

Still with that whicli is to be. 

Sitting in the dying 1ir«'li;^ht, 
Still the shadows come and go ; 
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MKET ME AT Sl'NSf:T. 

Still the ghostly train is dancing — 

Dancing, flitting, to and fro ; 
And the mystic HpuU unbroken, 

Holds my willing heart in thrall, 
"While my thoughts are weirdly flitting, 

Like the shadows on the wall. 

Keiglilcy. Thomas Nobminotom. 

[This young man, who died nt the early ape of <»i{»htcpn, was bom August 
iHt, 1848, at Stockbridjrc Koiphloy. He booainc a pujiil teacher in the 
"Wt'Bleyan Day School, and wont from thence to the Traiuinp College, West- 
minster; but consumption sotting in he left for homo, and the above poem 
(Die last he ever wrote), wuh onmpoHcd a few dayH before his death. Ho was 
an ardent student, and left at hiH duatli several essays, talcs, and poems. 



MEET ME AT SUNSET. 




f^^BET mo at sunset, the hour wo love best, 

Ere day's hist crimson bhishea have died in the west, 
When the shadowless ether is blue in thine eye, 
And the breeze is balmy and soft as thy sigh : 
"When giant-like fonns lengthen fast o'er the ground, 
From the motionless mill and the linden trees round, 
When the stillness below, the mild radiance above, 
Softly sink on the heart and attune it to love. 

Meet me at sunset — oh ! meet me once more, 

'Neath the wide-spreading thorn whore you met me of yore. 

When our hearts were as calm as the broad summer sea, 

That lay gleaming before us, bright, boundless, and free ; 

And with hand clasped in hand, we sat trance-bound, and deemed 

That life would be ever tKe thing it then seemed. 

The tree we then planted — green record! lives on, 

But the hopes that grew with it are faded and gone. 

Meet me at sunset, beloved ! as of old. 

When the boughs of the chesnut are waving in gold ; 

When the pure starry clematis bends with its bloom. 

And the jasmine exhales a more witching j)erfume. 

That sweet hour shall atone for the anguish of years. 

And though fortune still frown, bid uS smile through our tears; 

Through the storms of the future shall soothe aud sustain ; 

Then meet me at sunset — oh ! meet me again ! 

Alamc a. Watts. 
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FOR EVER THINE. 

( In the ranjrc of Kh^IihIi futritivo poetry, few iilrrrs ure to l»o mot with of 
•'ecpcr ]>:ith<>H or Tin»r»' t«'ii>lt:r fcelinj; than tlie foliuwing. It breatliea the 
very Houl iif (loviitcil utTfctinii. j 

fcOli I'Aor tliino. Nvliatf'ir tliis lit-art betMc, 
For ever tliinc, wlKTii'cT r>ur lot be east; 
•j^j^ris Fate, that may r<»l> us of all wealtli beside, 
Shall leave us love till life itself l»e past. 

The world iii.iy wroiij; us — we will bravo its hate : 
False frioiids may elian^'o and falser hopes decline; 

Tho' lio\ved by caukerinji: rare, we'll wuile at fate, 
Since thou art uiiue, beloved, aud 1 am thine! 

For ever thine — when circiiui^ years have sproad 
Time's snowv blossoms o'er thv vlacitl lirow; 

Wlu'n youth's rich ^dow, its piir])ie liarlit is tied, 
Aud lilies bloom where roses llourish now. 

Say, sliall 1 love the fatlin;^ bcMuty less, 
Wh()S(5 sprinj^-tide radiance lias been wholly mine? 

No! couKi what will, thy steadfast truth I'll bless — 
In youth, in age, tliine own. for ever thine! 

For ever thine, at evniinj''s «lewv hour, 

AVlien tender hearts to ten<h'rc.4 thoughts incline; 

AVhen balmiest odours from each eh)sinji: llower 
Are breathing rcmnd me — thine, for ever thine! 

For ever thine ! amid the boi-^tenms crowd, 

AV'lien the jest sparl;!es with the; sparkling wine, 

1 may not name thy ge?itle nam<5 aloud, 

\^ni drink to thee in thought— for ever thine! 

1 would not KW<'et, ])rof;nie that silvery sound: 
The depths of lovi- could such rude hearts divine? 

l.et the loud laugiiter ])eal, tlie to.ist go round, 

^ly thoughts, my thoughts are thine, for ever thine ! 

Al\i:h; A. Watts. 

[Tho lati* Aluric AIcxjukUt V/jittR wh^ umI a n.itiv" of Yorkahirc, hnt of 
Tioudou. He was cnniiocttMl with tho ** Lorth IntcUijrPUoir," jia its oilitor, 
(lurinji the years lH22-:5-l. \U\ xhi-n v.»iil to !\IuiuliOHt(r. and joined the late 
Mr. Tlioimis SowltT in cstfthiisli':!)! tli»: " Maiiclu-ster Courier.** ](« Ktiivcd 
tlici'e ahout two y«.'ars. after wis"* li tinu;, haviii;^ disposed of liis interest iu 
the paper, he return (':! to ljon<lon, and jias.-ed the remainder of hiH lifp in 
literary piirstiitH. Fin was eslifor of ilie " Jiiterary Souvonir," aud the ** (Jnitcd 
Service dazette." and Avas a fn'qncnt <-Miitrll)utor to '• Uhiekwood'H Maga- 
zine," and the '* \cw ^lonthiy.'' He p>i'»liMh<Ml Iwo volumes of iKioniH,— 
one enlitlcd " Poe.tieal Sketehes," Ihe otlier •• Lyrics of t'lc heart."' Ho died 
i-t Keuhiti;r1on, ahont Ihl'/l. and lefi. a v. iiiow, /ilhili Madonna, Bister of the 
(/uaker ])oel. .rereniiah WilTin ; anil ai only son, Alsiric Alexander, a clerk in 
Ihe Stani]) Ofllee, Somerset Hon -e, who mariied u ilanjrliter of the Qnuker 
V riter, William Howilt. Watts was a kjn«i ;ren« runs man, hut carried on his 
political warfare with a virulence which was only too common iu those 
days.] 
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THE LOVE OF NATURE. 




PTjR joyous still, vast nature free, 
j-^l Thou holdst thy times of revelry, 
^i^i^C Nor -with proud man tak'st counsel, when 
Thy music shall awake the pjlei^; 
When tlowers their nectar'd cups shall till. 
Or green fields laugh from hill to hill. 
But drest in smiles, or drear and dull. 
Sublimely dark, or beautiful, — 

Gro^Ti weaiy of the world's cold eai*, 

At last I turn to thee ; 
Thou ever hast a look to cheer, 
A strain of sympathy. 

As ere into the world I came. 
My fathers o^vn'd a ])assing name. 
Through changing scenes of joy and gi'icf, 
FuUill'd theii* various eiTands brief ; 
Thus I, with unabated pace. 
Pursue the same unlinished race. 
My path is strewn with many a thorn, 
The poor man is to sorrow bom, — 

But bliss which monarchs may not buy, 
With nature's fire iy {iivcn ; 

Truth lifts the woai-y soul on higli, 
To rest her wings in heaven. 

The garland new from fiiendi^hip's bower, 
May gaily bloom its little liour, 
Pale avarice still may sigh for wealth, 
I pray for priceless ])eacc suid healtli. 
Still let me read great nature's page, 
Nor heed the blast vi faction's ragi ; 
The simple lloAvers o'er grassy leas, 
The winds that wander mighty seas, — 

The stars that o'er the wide earth shine, 
The summer sunlight free; 

These aye will glad this hiyirt of mine, 
They breathe of liberty ! 

LecdB, l&i6. J. iJKAiJSlIAWJE WlLkLK, 
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LIFE'S ENIGMA. 




"->' ?IFE Imtli many nivstorics I 
', Coasoless wlioii wc close our eyes, 
•^ Wliilst om* frame in slumber lies — 

Then the soul breaks forth in gleams — 
Bodiless her passage seems 
Through fantastic, airy dreams. 

Then we meet the de.ul again, 

Hear them speak, and see them plain — 

Morning snaps the magic chain ! 

Time and place are one in sleep, 
Thoughts unhidden o'er us creep — 
Then we smile, and tlien wo weej>. 

Life's stream owns a double flow. 
One is real — one but show ; 
AVhich the real — who can know ? 

Body, so alive all o'er. 

Feeling breathes from every pore, 

What can sentient life do more? 

Conscious of a mind within, 

(Treat in thought, tho' soiled by sin, 

Still our upward course we win ! 

Soul has ])ledge of endless life — 
Doubt with her can have no strife — 
Immoi-talitv is rife ! 

But the body — when it lies 
I)ea<l before our weeping eyes — 
Where's the hope that it may rise ? 

Look at yonder giant tree. 

Think how dead its germ must be, 

Is it not a type of thee? 

Wliat is matter? all wo see — 
Touch or taste's a mystery — 
How such tilings from nought could be I 

Mind or matter — what are the}' ? 

Properties of unknown clay. 

Past our knowledge, some may say ? 

Mind, ethereal — cannot be 
Else than spirit's ))roperty — 
Tho' from matter not yet free. 

Hemswortli Hall, near Pontcfract, \Vm. Hekby Lxathkx. 

May, 1840. 
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PARAPHRASE 
UPON PSALM SIXTY SIX. 



Ij'OD is onv refuge, our strong tower, 
Securing by His nii<xlity power, 
^iXLJJv^ When dangers threaten to devour. 

Thus anned, no fears shall chill our Mood, 
Thouph earth no longer steadfast stood. 
And shook her hills into the tiood. 

Although the troubled ocean rise 

In foaming billows to the skies. 

And mountains shake with honid noise. 

Clear streams purl from a crj'stal spring. 
Which gladness to God's city bring. 
The mansion of th' Eternal King. 

He in her centre takes His place. 
What foe can her fair towers deface. 
Protected by His early grace ? 

Tumultuary nations rose, 

And armed troops our walls enclose. 

But His fear'd voice uimeiTcd our foes. 

The Lord of Hosts is on oui* side. 

The God by Jacob magnified. 

Our strength, on whom we have relied. 

Come, see the wonders He hath wrought ; 

Who hath to desolation brought 

Those kingdoms which our ruin sought. 

He makes destructive war snrcease. 
The earth, dellowered of her increase, 
llestorcs with universal peace. 

Ho breaks their bows, unanns their quivers. 
The bloody spear in pieces shivers. 
Their chariots to the flame delivers. 

Forbear, and know that I the Lord 
Will l)y all nations be adored, 
liaised with unanimous accord. 

The Lord of Hosts is on our side, 

The God by Jacob magnified. 

Our Strength on whom we have relied. 

Geougx Sandys* 

[Bom atBishoptliorpe Palace, March 2, 1577. Died at Boxlcy Abbey, 164S.J 
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DEATH. 

f'lIE (lew ia on tho summer's pfrceneRt grass, 
,.^ Throu!*]! wiik'li llic modest daisy hlnshing peeps; 
The j^tiitlo wind tliat like a gLost doth pass, 
A waving shadow on tin; cornliekl keeps ; 
But I, who love them all, shall never be 
Again among the woods, or on the moorland lea ! 

The sun shines swcetlv — sweeter niav it shine! — 

Blessed is the brightness of a summer day; 
It cheers lone; hearts ; and why should I repine, 

Although among green lields I cainiot stray? 
Woods! I have grown, since last I heard you wave, 
Familiar with death, and neighbour to the grave! 

These words have shaken mighty human souls — 

Ijike a sepulchre's eclio drear they sound — 
Even as the owl's wild shriek at midnight rolls 

The ivied remmints of (jld ruins round. 
Yet wherefore tremble? can the soul decay? 
Or that which thinks and feels in aught e'er fade away? 

Are there not aspirations in each heart 

After a better, brighter world than this? 
Longings for beings nobler in each part — 

Things more exalted — steeped in deeper bliss ? 
Who gave us these ? What an j they? Soul, in thcc 
The bud is budding now for immortalitv ! 

Death comes to take me where I long to be ; 

One pang, and bright blooms the immortal flower; 
Death comes to lead me from mortality. 

To lands which know not one unhappy hour: — 
I have a hope, a faith ; — from sorrow hero 
I'm led by Death away — why should I start and fear ! 

If I have loved the forest and the Held, 

Can I not love them deeper, b(?tter, there? 
If all that power hath made, to vie doth yield 

Something of good and beauty s<nnetliing fah* — 
Freed from the f^rossness of mortality, 
!May I not love them all, and better all enjoy? 

A change from woe to joy — from earth to heaven, 
Death gives me this — it leads me cahnly where 

The souls that long ago from mine were riven 
May meet again ! Death answers many a ])rayer. 

Bright day ! shine on — be ♦ilad : days brighter far 

Are stretched before my eyes than those of mortals are. 

Robert Nicou., 1814—1837. 

( Tho nbovo poom hrcatliinp: ko mnch of faith ainl rcsi{jTiation, itt staid to 
liiivo boon tho lust or nearly the last he ever wrote. J 
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THE CHILDREN'S SONG IN HEAVEN 



v/- 




God of all grace, and peace, and happiness. 

'Twas love amazing ! love beyond dec^'ee ! 

Goodness Divine! wliicli prompted Thee to foi*m 
Each creature, from the highest dignity 

In heaven, down to the meanest mortal Avorm. 

Thy god-like principle of action tliis. 

To every creature to communicJite 
As large a share of happiness and bliss 

As each was able to participate. 

Thanks to Thy name for Tliy creating love ; 

All glory, blessing, honour, power, and praise 
Be tender'd Tliee by all the hoots above, 

And all below, in earth, or air, or seas. 

Glory to Thee, incarnate Son of God, 

Gracious Redeejner of our fallen race I 
Glory to Thee,, through whoso atoning blood, 

AVe now exist, are blest, and sing Thy praise. 

Great was the grace, stupendous was the love 

Which made Thee not disdain the Virgin's womb, 

But gladly leave the Father's throne above, 
And there hke us a little child become. 

'Great is the mystery of thy love divine, 

Astonishing the lirst bom sons of light, 
\Vliich even archangels never can define. 
But earnestly desire to view tlie sight. 

To Jesus thanks for His redeeming love ; 

Blessing and honour to His saving name, 
Glory to Him who tills the throne above 

Be ever given, salvation to the Lamb ! 

Lower Blacup, Clccklicatou. Thomas Wright, 1770. 



[These verses are sclerte<l from a loupr poem in the Appendix to a work 
entitled:— "Antohiography of Thomas Wiifrlit, of BIrkonshaw, in the County 
of York, 173H— 171)7. Edited by his },n-ands.m, Thomas Wri^jht, M.A., F.S.A., 
e!c. Correapoudinp Momhcr of iho Institute of Friinre. London: John 
liussell Smith. 36. Soho Squ-aro, 18(54." »44 p.p. F'c]), 8vo. Price 5b. This 
is a very interesting hook, eontainiufi: a vast umouut of infonnation about last 
century lifo in liradford, Uirkenshaw, Jlightown, and CJeckhcaton. The 
writer was bom at ]V[oulter Hall, Elalifax. He died at Uirkenshaw, January 
80th, 1801. Ho published "A Familiar Religious Conversation in Verae *" 
printed first in his lifetime, and again in 1812.] ' 
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LOVE. 



A SONG. 




^ HE love how tme-^tlie love how sweet, 
^ That is in youth l>egun, 
v?k: ^ hen innoceuce aiid beauty mcetj 
That never loved but one ! 

No anxious doubts, no jealous fears, 

Dijftnrb the constant breast ; 
The faithful youth whose vows are truth, 

AVith one alone is blest. 

Let other suitors come, her heart 

From him she never moves ; 
Nor aught on earth but death can part 

Her soul from him she loves. 

If angels smile at aught on eartli, 

They smile on love like this, 
"VVliose origin's of heavenly birtli, — 

The cro¥m of mortal bliss ; 

The sweetest flower that blooming grows 

Amongst the thorns of care ; 
The bahn that heals our bosom's woes. 

And yields contentment there. 

Such is that love which heaven bestowed 

To make its creatures blessed ; 
And such in our lirst parents glowed, 

"WTien Eden they possessed. 



Bingley. 



John Xicholbok, 18*25. 




PLENTY O' BRASS. 




?A ! it's grand to ha' plenty o' brass I 
It's grand to be able to spend 

^ A trifle sometimes on a glass, 

For yorsen, or sometimes for a friend ; — 
To be able to bury yor neive, 

Up to th' shackle i' silver and gowd. 
An', 'baght pinchin', be able to save 
A wee bit for th' time when yor owd. 
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PLENTY g' brass. . 

A'al it's grand to ha' plenty o' bras3! — 

To be able to set daan yor fooit 
Withaat ivver tbinkin' — bith' mass ! — 

'At yor wearin' soa mitch off yor booit ; — 
To be able to walk along th' street, 

An' stand at shop windows to stare, 
An' net ha' to beat a retreat 

If yo' scent a "bum bailey" i' th' air. 

A'a I it's grand to ha' plenty o' brass ! — 

To be able to goa hooam at neet 
An' sit i' th' arm-chair bith' owd lass, 

An' want nawther foir nor leet ; — 
To tak' th' childer a paper o' spice, 

Or a pictur' to hing up o' th' wall ; 
Or a taste ov a summat 'at's nice 

For yor friends, if they happen to call. 

A'al it's grand to ha' plenty o' brass! — 

Then th' parsons '11 know where yo' live : 
If yo'r poor, it's most likely they'll pass, 

An' call where fowk's summat to give. 
Yo' may have a trifle o' sense, 

An' yo' may be both upright an' true, 
But that's nowt, if yo' can't stand th' expense 

Of a whole or a pairt ov a pew. 

A'a ! it's grand to ha' plenty o' brass ! — 

An' to them fowk at's gettcn a hoard. 
This world is as smooth as a glass. 

An' ther's flaars a' boath sides o' th' road ; — 
But him 'at's as poor as a maase, 

Or happen a little i' debt, 
He mun point his noas up to th' big haasc, 
• And be thankful for what he can get. 

A'al it's grand to ha' plenty o' chink! 

But doau't let it harden yor heail : — 
Yo' 'at's bless'd wi' abundance should think, 

An' try to do gooid wi' a part ; 
An' then, as yor totterin' daan. 

An' th' last gi'ains o' sand are i' th' glass, 
Yo' may find 'at yo've purchased a craan, 

Wi' makkin' gooid use o' yor brass. 
Halifax. John Hartley, 1868. 
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MAT. 

Sweet as scenes where angels play ; 
Welcome, welcome, lovely May. 

Virgin of tlie sheltered glade, 
Bad and blossom, light and shade, 
At thy beck each Hving ray, 
Hnsliing from tho orb of day, 
Spreads its life-reviving floods 
O'er the valleys, hills, and woods. 
Flinging far beneath thy feet 
Now an emerald carpet sweet, 
Wrought in nature's loom, and seen 
Intermixed with gold and green, 
Glittering gems and diamonds bright, 
Fairer than the eves of night. 
Peeping through the "blue profound," 
When Tounj? moon-beams dance around. 
Hail ! the i)assing soft winds say ; 
AVelcome, welcome, lovely Mny. 

On she comes ! what sweet emotion 

Now appears through earth and ocean ; 

Deck'd in every smiling grace 

Which adorn's a virgins face ; 

Soft and sweet as woman's smiles 

When young love to joy beguiles. 

And uns})oken language flies. 

Swift as lightning from her eyes ; 

Smiling nymph, when May appears. 

See the landscape all in tears, — 

Not the tears of sinking sadness. 

But the tears of joy and gladness. 

Such as rosebuds gently weep 

When their opening leaves they steep. 

With unmixed and pure delight. 

In the silvery breath of night. 

Hail ! all nature seems to say : 

Welcome, welcome, lovely May. 

Wm. Mattkxws. 

f William Matthews vras boiii nt liccds, Imt ho has resided for tho last few 
years at New Leeds, Bradford, wliore lie has followed tho avocatibn of 
Schoolmaster. He is partly 8clf-tau<{ht, hut through tho kindness of the late 
John Farrar, Esq., J. P., of Grove House, Pudsey, he was enabled to study 
for two years at St. John's College, city of York. J 
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THE- MARINER'S CHURCH. 




lANKS of the Mersey! afar and on high — 
^^SrSjy Masts like d pine forest, crowding the sky ! 
^^jK^j Crowds on the waters! and crowds on the shore! 
This way and that way, a rush and a roar, 
Steamboat, and omnibus, each with its load, 
Churning the billow, and shaking the road ! 
Crowds, like dead leaves, by the whirlwind uplifted, 
Hitherward, thitherwai-d, hunied and drifted ; 
Hubbub and tumult for ever and ever. 
Dust on the highway, and foam on the river. 

Pleasure boats start to the sound of the fife, 
Friends of dear friends take the last look in life ; 
Labourer's sweat-drop, and Emigrant's tear, 
Fall down together, and darken the pier; 
Haiiots in satin, with ^aces untold. 
Offer you friendship, love, all things for gold : 
Harlots in tatters too ! smelling of gin — 
Wrecked long ago on the breakers of sin ! 
Merchant ! whose warehouse is half of a street, 
Passing poor Lazarus, crouched at his feet. 
Ladies and dandies perfuming the aii* ; 
Troops of rank sweaters, all heated and bare : 
Numbers unnumber'd, and mixed with the throngs ; 
Men of all nations, and kindreds, and tongues ! 
Spot on the world's deck, where pass in review 
Types of the races that make up her crew ! 
Messmates that still thro' Time's watches employed, 
Man the great Air Ship that sails thro' the void. 

Thro' the dense multitudes, — handsome and brave — 
Moved a stout sailor boy, fresh from the wave, 
Dealing out freely the jest or the curse; 
Joy in his countenance — gold in his purse — 
Riot, wild revel, and brawl, in his plans, 
Daring the sea's wrath, and laughing at man's ! 
Onward he goes, till a sound in his eai's 
Startles his soul, and he bursts into tears ; 
Suddenly, softly, steal forth into air, 
Words of thanksgiving, repentance, and prayer ! 
Lo I near his feet, like a dove on her perch. 
Sits on the still wave, the Mariner's Church ! 
There some poor seamen, each finding a bi-oth«»r, 
Sing of Christ Jesus, the God of His mother, 
Sing too, the words, that in life's dawuing ycai-s, 
Lips silent now sweetly sang in his cars I 
Enters the prodigal, leaving without 
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THE MARRIAGE OP TRUTH AXD TiOVR. 

Laaghter and uproar, tlie cnrse and the shoat ! 
Enters, and humbled, and melted, and shaken, 
Turns to the Father, forgotten, forsaken; 
Heeding not, hearing not, what men are sajring, 
Down on his knees he is weeping and praying ; 
Weeping and praying, while lovingly o'er him 
Hovers an angel, the mot^her that bore him ! 
She, whose delight was to shield and caress him, 
She, whose last words were a whispered " God bless him." 
Home of the homeless one — found without search — 
Blessings rain on thee, Mariner's Church I 
Friend of the fnendlcas one, found without search — 
Stand thou for over a Mariner's Church. 

Bradford. Brkjaxix Pbestov, 1860. 

THE MARRIAGE OF TRUTH AND 

LOVE. 



fcWT^T was Trutli and Love went forth one day, 
^Ml^^ When Lebanon yet was young; 
yi3%') -A-nd Love was sweet and Truth was gay, 

And the sky with rainbows hung. 
' And ranging through the enclianted woods, 

And Eden's holyday lea — 
Ov(!r the hills and over the floods, 

They met with young Harmonie. 

"Where art thou going, thou pretty, pretty youth, 

In thy clerkly gown?" said they, 
"Take out thy book, thy book, so sootli. 

And we ^vill be married to-day." 
Then out his book he meriily took. 

And married them under life's tree ; 
And voices came forth from heaven and earth, 

With'^Amens" to Harmonie. 

And after his blessing they bent their way 

To higher and grander spheres ; 
And angels and men he has married since tlien. 

For many a thousand years. 
He has married the light \n\\x the ambient air, 

He has married the land and the sea 
With the astral choirs : and woe to the pair 

Unmarried by Harmonie. 

Bradford. STKi>HK:r Fawcbtt. 
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PARAPHRASE 
UPON PSALM TWENTY-EIGHT. 




/^^Y God, my Rock, rejyard my cry, 
,i Lest I unheard, like those that die, 
£ In shades of dark obliWon lie. 

To my ascending pfiief give ear, 
When I my hands devoutly rear 
Before thy mercy-seat with fear. 

With wicked men mix not mj* fate. 
Nor drag me with the reprobate, 
Wlio speak of peace, but foster hate. 

Such as their works, their dire intent. 
And practices to circumvent: 
Such b& their dreadful punishment. 

Since they will not Thy choice renown, 
But hate whom thou iutend'st to crown ; 
O build not up, but pull them down. 

He hears, His Name be magnified ! 
My s*»rength secured on every side. 
Since all my hope on Him' relied. 

These seas of joy my tears devour, 
My songs shall celebrate Thy power, 
O Thou that art to Thine a tower. 

.0 Thou my strong deliverance, 
Thy people. Thine inheritance, 
Bless, feed, preserve, and still advance. 

' Geoboe Saxi:ys, 1S36. 

In traDBcribing the Pftalm paraphrased by this aathor mserted ou pa;;e l.'iS, 
a laistake was made. It is a paraphrase on P^ahn Forty-Six, not SLxt}--Six, 

Sii Htflted. 
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PARAPHRASE 
UPON PSALM FORTY-ONE. 
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^HO duly shall the poor regard, 
Hath his reward ; 
The Lord, in time of trouble, shall 
Prevent his fall ; 
He shall among the living rest, 
And with the earth^s increase bo blest. 

Lord, render him not np to those 

Who are his foes ; 
When he in sorrow languish eth. 

Near nnto death ; 
Let hira by Thee be comforted. 
And in his sickness make his bed. 

I said, Lord, Thy mercy show, . 

And health bestow ; 
For ! my soul the loathsome stains 

Of sin retains. 
My foes have said, " When shall he die. 
And yet outlive his memory?" 

If any visit, they devise 

Deceitful lies ; 
Their hollow hearts with mischief load, 

Divulged abroad; 
Who Late me, whisper, and contrive, 

How they may swallow me alive. 

Behold, say they, this punishment 

From heaven is sent; 
He from the bed whereon he lies 

Shall never rise. 
Yea, even my friend, my confidant. 
My guest, his heel against me bent. 

But, Lord, Thy mercy I implore. 
My health restore ; 

raise me, that forthwith I may 

Their hate repay. 
In this Thy love Thou dost express, 
That none triumph in my distress. 

For Thou art of my innocence 
The strong defence. 

1 shall, enlightened by Thy grace, 

Behold Thy face. 
Jehovah, Israel's God, be blest, 
While day and night the world invest. 

(teoros Saxotb, IfiSG. 
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PARAPHRASE UPON PSALM 127. 




Jv NLESS the Lord tlie house sustain, 
'''^-' ^ They build in vain. 

J In vain they watch, unless the Lord 
The city guard. 
In vain you rise before the light, 
And break the slumbers of the night. 

In vain the bread of sorrow eat. 

Got by your sweat, 
Unless the Lord with good success 

Your labours bless. 
For Ho all good on His bestows, 
And crowns their eyes with sweet repose. $ 

Increasing sons, His heritage, 

Renew their age ; 
The pledges of their fruitful love, 

Given from above, 
t As formidable to the foe, 

As arrows from a giant's bow. 

He is beloved of God, and blest 

Above the rest. 
Whose quivers with such shafts abound ; 

By men renowned : 
Nor shall his adversary dread, 
When they at the tribunal plead. geo. Sajcdts, 1636. 

[George HftndyB was the son of Archbishop Sandys of York. He was 
the tran^ator of Ovid's Metamorphoses, so weU known. He a]eo rendered 
the Psalms into metre. In 1615, he pnhlished— "A relation of a journey 
begnn Anno Domini 1610." — Four books, containing a description of the 
Turkish Empire of Egypt, of the Holy Land, of the remote parts of Italy, and 
Islands adjoining. In 1678 this book had passed through seven editions, and 
I had the pleasure of reading it when a boy. Mr. Kerr, in his Catalogue of 
Voyages and Travels, says, " Sandys was an aecomplished gentleman, 
WeU prepared by previous study for his travels, which are distinguished by 
erudition, sagacity, and a love of truth, and are written in a pleasant style.*'* 
As a man and a poet he was much esteemed. Dryden calls him the " so 
much admired Sandys," and declared him to be the " bcbt versifier of the 
age," and says that if he had completed the £neid which he began, he would 
never have attempted his version. Warton said that Sandys had done more 
by his paraphrases to polish the English language than cither Denham or 
Waller. Richard Baxter says that '* next to the Scripture poems, there are 
none so savory to me as George Herbert's and Mr. George Sandys," and he 
regretted that he had not fitted them to the usual tunes, that they might have 
been accepted in the churches. James Montgomery declared tiiat his 
rendering of the Psalms was "incomparably the most poetic in the Engli^ 
language;" yet Sandys has no place in Lord Selbome's "Book of Prtdse," 
and it can hardly be supposed that the Christian Chancellor had never met 
with them. Much of his metre is that employed by Tennyson in his '* In 
Memoriam," and the ortosylabic metre used by Sir Walter Scott, in 
*' Marmion."' Sandys lived to a good old age', aud died at the residence of his 
niece. Lady Wyat, Boxley Abbey, iu 164;N4. The Rev. Richard Hooper in 
1872, edited and published his poetical works.] 
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CYNTHIA. 




YNTHI A. frowns whene'er I woo her. 
Yet slie's T«e»i if I give OTcr; 
^C!l^/^ Much she fears I shall undo her. 

But mach more to lose her lorer: 
Thus in doabting sha refuses. 
And not winning tlins she h>3es. 

Prythee, Cvnthia, look behind voo. 

Age and wrinkles will o'ertake voa, 
When too Late desire will find yon. 
When the power does forsake yon : 
* Think, oh ! think, the sad condiUon, 

To be past — yet wish fmition. 

Br/m at Bardsej, near Leeds, 1669. Wixuax CoxGarvB. 

[Of his Bonffs, Mr. Wmiam Grainire, of Harrogate, says, " They are of the 
glittering, snpei^cial kind, and entirely destitute of feelmg.**] 

A NOSEGAY FOR LAURA. 




iOM£, ye fair ambrosial flowers, 
Leave your beds and leave your bowers, 
C'V*?^© Blooming, beautiful, and rare, 
Form a posy for my fair ; 
Fair, and bright, and blooming be, 
Meet for sucli a nymph as she. 

Let the young vermiliou rose 
A becoming blush disclose ; 
Such as Laura's cheeks display 
' When she steals my heart away. 

Add carnation's varied hue, 
Moistened with the moriing dew ; 
To the woodbine's fragrance join 
Sprigs of snow-white jessamine. 

Add no more ; already I, 
Shall alas ! with envy die, 
Thus to see my rival blest, 
Sweetly dying on her breast. 

l3orn at Warmsworth^ear DoncaHter. ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
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A REQUIEM. 




fM;EST thee in peace ! Life's toil is o'er, 

Its joys, its sorrows, are no more; 
fg These ne'er to taste, or those deplore. 
Rest thou in peace ! 

The loves of youth, the guide of age. 
No more thy fancy can engage ; 
Closed now to thee is life's last page, 
Rest thou in peace ! 

No more on thee the storm shall blow. 
The Summer's sun, and winter's snow, 
Alike to thee who sleepest below 
Best thou in peace ! 

Thy husband's pangs, thy infant's tear, 
Thy home all silent now and drear ! , 
Disturb not thee, who on the bier, 
May rest in peace ! 

Upon thy cradle fortune smiled, 
Thou wert sweet beauty's darling child, 
I But thou wast not by them beguiled — 

Rest thou in peace ! 

Thou bloom'dst as blooms a lovely flower. 
Just opened by the vernal shower. 
That dies beneath the sun's full power, 
And rests in peace ! 

Like balmy dews thy accents fell. 
Still, still on memoir's ear they dwell, 
Too pure were earthly notes to swell, 
They rose to heaven. 

If those thou lovedst, yet left below, 
Sink as o'erpowered by mortal woe ; 
Shall not their sighs — their tears that flow. 
Be all forgiven ? 

Yes ! for thy God, who reigns above. 
Whose dearest attribute is love. 
Felt all the pangs our hearts that move, 
Whilst here below ! 

To Him then let our praises soar. 
Who from earth's stormy desert shore 
Can bid us rise to part no more. 
But rest in peace ! 

Born in Wensleydale ; died 1885, nr» n « 

aged 54 years. Mrs. Hexuy Rolls. 

[She was of the noble Muiniau family of Uillaiy. j 
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POOR MARY, THE MAID OF THE MILL. 




|)H£RE came to the mill-stream Lcr pitcher to ill], 
One eve, gentle Mar}', the maid of the mill ; 
_ [^ The gay waters ran swiftly, the wheel it went round, 
Like snow-i^Teaths the menl fluttered down as it ground, 
When Mary, half giddy, dipped her pitcher at last. 
Strange phantoms of death o'er her young vision pass'd! 
Has the current grown stronger ? has her arm grown too weak ? 
Hark! one heavy plunge, and one wild thrilling shriel:! 

She's gone down the mill-stream, and under the wheel ! 
It stops hut to tear her — the wood and the steel ! 
The miller within felt that terrihle shake, 
Scarce a bone of poor Mary the wheel did not break I 
When he looked from his lattice how fearful the sight, 
There floats a dull corpse on the waters so bright ! 
They lift out the body— they wring out the hair — 
The face of i)oor Mary, tho' crushed, is still fair ! 

Then one spake as follows, — "'Tis strange, but she said, 
Yestermom, as she carried her pail on her head. 
That she dreaded the mill-stream, it haunted her so, 
Some day she should drown there, and feared much to go." 

"Last night," said the miller, *'I dreamt she was drowned, 

And thought of that dream when the wheel stayed its round, 

And terribly shook as the fell deed was done ! 

Ere I reached it, to stop it, all sraootlily it run, 

And this body was floating so lifeless and torn. 

O'er the bright heaving streamlet now sluggishly bonie." ' 

Alas, for poor Mary, the maid of the mill ! 

Thy song will not wake with the lark's on the hill; 

What damsel wiU venture thy pitcher to All? 

Who can gaze on yon arch, or the dark current's gleam — 

On yon wheel in its round, tossing spray o\r the stream, 

Where the mill runs so fast, and the green waters glide, 

Nor think of poor Maiy, how sadly she died ! 



Heath, near Wakefield. 



Wm. H. Leatuam.— 18^7. 
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MY SISTER. 



{r"^^^)WEET, my sister! sweet to me 

/;;^!te\ Is the thought that dwells with thee ! 

; J^Sfe Dimly through this vale of tears 

Thy angelic form appears ; 

I can see thv radicnt brow 

'Mid the white-robed seraphs now ! 

I can see thy heaven -bom smile 

Turned in love to earth awhile. 

How it speaks of perils past, 

Weepings o'er, and joy at last! 

How it beckons us away, 

From the trifles of to-da^ ! 

Sweet, my sister ! sweet to me 

Is the thought that dwells with thee ! 

Thou hast left a track behind 
All who follow thee must find ; 
Simple faith and truthful love 
Plumed thy wings to realms above, 
And tlie savour of thy life 
Is mth roseate perfume rife. 
Beautiful that life appears 
As it glimmers through my tears, 
Memory blends thy days in one ; 
They are here, but thou art gone ! 
Sweet my sister ! sweet to me. 
Is the thought that dwells with thee ! 



Hemsworth HaU, 1858. 



Wm. Hskby Lsatuam. 



[The anihor of these pathetic lines, and others in this work, was bom at 
Wakefield, July 6th, 1815. A lover of poetry, he has wooed the mnses to a 
good pnrposo. All his earlier poems were printed at Wakefield, and com- 
prise:— "A Traveller's Thoughts," etc., 1841 ; "The Victim," 1841; "Sandal 
in the Olden Time," 1841; "The Siege of Granada," 1841; "Straflford, a 
Tragedy," 1842; "Oliver Cromwell, a Drama," 1848; "Henrie Clifford 
and Margaret Percy," 1843; " Emilia Monterio," also "The Widow and the 
Earl, a Ballad of Sharlston Hall," 1848; "The Batuecas and other Poems," 
1844; "Montezuma, a Ballad of Mexico;" "The Red Hand, and other 
Poems," 1845; " Life hath many mysteries," 1847; To these may be added 
"A BaUad of Newby HaU Ferry, and other Poems," 1869. In 1855 he 
published "Selections from the Lesser Poems of Wm. Henry Leatham." 
London : Longmans. Also in 1858, " Tales of English Life and Miscellanies," 
Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co., two volumes.] 
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THE VOICE OF SPRING. 



ij|^y AM coming, I am coming, on Time's unlagging wing, 
j^"!? To clothe the earth with beauty, sweet lovely flowers I 
l^ bring,- 

A flower for every field I bring — a blossom for each tree, — 
And ah ! no season of the year so welcome is as me ! 

King Winter, with his snowy beard, must yield the field to me, 
For I'm coming with my balmy gales to set the ice-bound free ; 
The cold north wind must now give way before my zephyrs soft, 
Which play a strange weird music 'mong the tall elm trees aloft. 

The sun mounts higher every day, and shines with brighter glare, 
The earth assumes a vernal hue — till lately brown and bare ; 
A thousand birds are busy with their new loves and their nests. 
And many a deep mysterious change my coming nigh attests. 

The nodding trees and straight hedgerows are fill'd with bursting 

buds, 
A bright green tint is spreading over all the fields and woods— 
For I'm coming, I'm coming fast, and 'ueath my magic wand 
The earth puts on her freshness, and great gladness fills the land. 

The robin now no longer comes upon the window sill. 
Where erst, upon the wintry days, of crumbs he took his fill ; 
The sober rooks go floating o'er on wide-extended wing, 
And caw their noisy greetings to the lovely vernal Spring. 

The lav'rock mounts on dewy wing to soar the clouds among. 
And, rising up to heaven's gate, pours out his soul in song ; 
The twittering, darting swallow too, comes skimming o'er the sea, 

And all the feathered tribe trill out their lays to welcome me. 

• 

With dancing sunbeams laden, and with sweet refreshing showers. 
To store the land with plenty and to deck the eartH with flowers. 
And many a balmy breeze I have to fan the maiden's cheek — 
To give back health unto the sick, and strength unto the weak. 

The young heart leaps to welcome me, while to the old I bring 
Fond recoUections of the past, and of their young life's spring — 
That warm spring-tide of youth when life seem'd one long holiday, 
When sorrow was an unknown word, and all was joyous May. 

mine's a noble mission — for I come with joy to bless. 
And Nature, 'neath my influence, puts on her loveliest dress : 
A foretaste of the joys above to those below I bring. 
But ah, more. glorious far will be that bright Eternal Spring! 

Hammerton Field, Pudsey. John Mzddlecbook.— 1871. 
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MY CATHERINE'S GRAVE. 




&Y the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
My Catherine has her rest, 
f^ In the quiet and secluded grave, 
On her deai* brother's breast. 

They lie in a green and flowery nook, 

Fast by the holy wall ; 
The whispering west wind knows the spot, 

And there soft star-beams fall. 

It is rail'd apart from the green churchyard, 

That no ungentle tread 
May press upon the sacred turf, 

Where sleeps the blessed dead. 

On the Sabbath day, and at Holy tide. 

Sweet anthems linger there; 
And the miserere's solemn chaunt 

Lies softer on the air. 

A pew in the Church is near that grave, 

Beneath the gallery screen, 
The living there are by their dead, 

With but the wall between. 

On the Sabbath day, and at Holy tide, 

The severed links draw near. 
Beside them their fond mother prays. 

And kneel their brothers dear. 

Flowers of the prime, and fresh green leaves. 

On evei7 Sabbath day, 
The tokens of undying love, 

On that dear grave they lay. 

let me there beside them rest. 

Within the anthem's sound ; 
For the waft of unseen angel wings. 

Is o'er that holy ground. 

Frederick William Cronhelm. 

[These lines were printed in 1842, and after waiting for thirty years the 
wish expressed in the last verse was gratified ; for Mr. Cronhelxn died at a 
good old age, at Grow Wood, near Halifax. Bom on the 23rd of May, 1787, 
at Exeter, he came to Yorkshire when he was only ten years old. He may 
truly he styled the sweetest of the hards of Galder. For more than half a 
century the periodicals and newspapers of the neighbourhood of his pleasant 
home for idl those years, have been enriched by some of the sweetest of lyrics 
and poems from his pen. His first Tc^ume in print was issued in the begin- 
ing of the present century. Years ago he was editor of the Halifax Onardian, 
but in his latter years he was confidential manager to the firm of Sir Henry 
Kdwards. A few days before his death he contracted a cold by sitting on the 
damp grass at Bolton Woods, near the Abbey, and departed hence June 2nd, 
1871, in his 86th year.] 
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TO THE DEITY. 



(y., PIR.it Omnipotent 1 to whom 
Jq We bend the suppliant knee, 
fcJifei Who mak'st'the universe thy home, 

Whose wond'roas hght dispell'd the gloom 

* Of dark eternity. 

Enlighten Thou mine erring eyes 

With Thy creative rays ! 
Oh ! teach my longing soul to rise 
Above dull creeds and phantasies, ' 

Thy mightiness to praise ! 

The cant of Phaiisaic pride 

I cast in scorn away, 
For Thou who mads't creation wide, 
Hast not to lowly hearts denied 

Theglory of Thyday! 

I cannot think the humble prayer 

Which gratitude has given 
To the poor savage in his lair. 
Floats idly on the desert air. 

Nor finds a way to heaven. 

Nor is the hard wrung tear unblcst 
Of mortal agony, , 

Nor is the sigh, that rends the breast. 

By sorrow and remorse oppi'est, 
Unmark'd — unknown by Thee ! 

For all the myriad hosts I view. 

That bow before Thy throne — 
The sons of Christ, the scattered few, 
The Moslemah, the far Hindu — 

Are equally Thine OT\'n. 

Whether beyond the grave there be 

Another, better land — 
Or, happier still, the spirit free, 
Mingle with its creator, Thee — 

I may not understand. 

Unfettered by devices vain, 

Till life's fleet hour be gone. 
To Thee shall rise my votive strain. 
To Thee — who dost for ever reign 

The God— the Mighty One I 

Leeds. Gboboe WiLsoir.~1884. 

[Copied from " Cyril, a poem in four cantos ; and minor i>oem8. By Geo. 
Wilson." Leeds : John Cross, 2, Commercial-street.— 1834. 112 p.p., lai:ga 
8vo. Mr. Wilson is now, I am told, a physician in Leeds. J 
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THE WIND. 



IT hatli ;wandered from the East, 
1^^ Where the rosy morning dwells, 
!^ And each gilded flower and fruit 
Of the son's dominion tells ; 
Through Arabia's fields of spice, 

Noiseless hath its progress been, 
And its whispers lightly sighed, 
Stamboul! in thy leaves so green. 

It hath wandered from the North, 

From the land of frost and siiow, 
Where grim winter sits enthroned 

With his icy hosts below; 
And the pines on Norway's shore 

In its freezing path were bent 
And with deep and hollow roar 

Past the Maelstrom's cave it went. 

It hath wandered from the West, 

Where the dusky Indian dwells, 
And it paused with fearful moan 

O'er his father's burial cells ; 
It was welcomed ns a guest, 

'Neath the cane isles glowing skies. 
And has swept the restless main. 

In whose deeps Atlantic lies. 

It hath wandered from the South, 

O'er realms to us unknown, 
Continents and inland seas, 

Near the far Antartic zone ; 
It hath seen the wond'rous things, 

That in Afric's bounds are hid, 
Niger's fever-haunted banks, 

Egypt's mystic pyramid. 

Traversing each sea and clime, 

Giving health, or bearing woe — 
Speaking now in thunder tones. 

Breathing now in murmuis low: 
Mighty is the wond'rous wind, 

Sent to save and sent to slay, — 
Emblem of His secret power 

Whom'vboth winds and waves obey ! 

Wm. Gideox Jones Babkeb. 
[The gentleman -vrho bore this somewhat long name v;&<i Ihe adopted son 
of the Rev. Wm. Jones, Vicar of East Witton, in Wensleydale, and was the 
child of two of his servants. When he grew up he manifested a gift for poetry 
and sent to the York and Harrogate newspapers the eiTusions of his muse 
but they were never collected or published in a volume. Born in 1817' hn 
died April nth, 1855.] ' 
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A BALLAD ON MAY. 
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)H£ iragraant flowers, most fresbe to viewe, 
p^ In May most pleasannt js^ 
\l^ Doth veld to man there bewtifnll hewe, 
That God hath framed sertis. 
Then, man, consyder thine estate, 

Compar'd a flower to be, 
For come thou early, come thou late, 
Be sure that thou shalt dye. 

So pleasauntly doth florish May, 

In his appointed tyme ; 
When June appears, then slydes away. 

And withei^d ys in fynne ; 
I^ykewysse shall man so freshe of hewe. 

With valient youthe dcaye. 
Consume to earthe this ys most trewe. 

As flowers that faide in Maye. 

And as the man greatly delight 

To viewe thie collowres straunge, 
With fragrauut smelle both daye and night, 

Which sodaynlye dothe chaunge : 
Even so shall man, with, bewties brave. 

His pompe and coradge stute. 
Shall chaunge as flowers which withered stave, 

Which of the earthe toke roote. 

No flower so freshe or fragraunt smelle. 

But yt heith lost his vewe, 
No man so freshe, in youthe so well, 

But he heith chaunged his hewe ; 
Sence now thus man compared ys, 

Most lyke the flower that hye. 
Themselves into the earthe sertis. 

Doth shew that man shall dye. 

Then let us counte our lyffe the flower, 

And youthe as lustye Maye, 
Which shalbe chaunged in short hoT\Te, 

As Scriptare playn dothe save ; 
And call on God our heavenly King 

Our soules to mortifle; 
That after dethe He will bus bringe 

To His etemitie. 

T. P£ARSOK.— 1578. 
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A SHOWER IN THE WOODS. 




;ORTH from the distant hills there camo 
A cloud of dull and sombre hue, 
That soon obscured the morning sun, 
And hid from sigjht the sky of blue. 
I watch'd it 'neath a forest oak, 

Still spreading outward far and wide — 
From eaat to west, from north to south, 
TDl all seemed dark on every side. 

A trembling breeze turned up the leaves, 

And fanned the sweat drops on my brow; 
A rumbling sound like thunder came, 
A sort of muttering deep and low : 

The birds all ceased their tuneful song, 

And silence reigned in every nook; 
Then patter, patter, downward came. 
Such heavy drops, the branches shook. 

A strange wild music filled my ears. 
That to describe were all in vain. 
As patter, patter, far and near. 

Came down the soft and drenching rain. 
Awhile the ground kept dry beneath, 

• The busy turmoil overspread. 
Then heavy drops came slowly through, 
And fell upon the grassy bod. 

Great drops that tumbled with strange sound, 

And sunk amid the thirsty grass. 
Making a curious leaping spurt, 
As if they were too large to pass. 
Then moving quickly as it came. 

The murky cloud passed from my view. 
The sun again looked brightly down. 
The sky above was just as blue. 

A pleasant odour filled the air. 

From flowering ash and dark leaved pine. 
From honeyed leaves of sycamore. 

And opening flowers of sweet woodbine. 
The sun burst forth with glitteiing ray, 

Dispelling all my rain-bound fears. 
As woman's smile looks brighter still, 
When coming through her falling tears. 

'Twas but a shower amid the woods, 

Yet still it told this truth to me ; 
How dark some hours of life may seem, 
And still how bright the rest may be. 
Leedu. Joskph H. Eoclbs. 
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IwINES \A^RITTEN IN THE CHURCH- 
YARD, RICHMOND. 

Matthew c. xth., v. 4. 



fl^gf^ it is good to be here : 

|n^mf Jlp If thou wilt, let ns build — but for whom ? 

^ihv^K) Nor Elias nor Moses appear. 

But the shadows of eve that encompass the gloom, 

The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb. 

Shall we build to Ambition ? oh, no ! 
Affrighted he shrinketh away ; 

For see ! they would pin him below 
In a small narrow cave and begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 

To Beauty? Ah, no I — she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before — 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 

Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings which dizen the proud? 

Alas ! they are all laid aside. 
And here's neither dress nor adornment allowed. 
But the long winding sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 

To Riches ? alas I 'tis in vain — 
Who hid, in their turn have been hid — 

The treasures are squander'd again ; 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid, 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth caa afford — 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer! 

Ah ! here is a plentiful board : 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is s^ reveller here. 

Shall we build to Ambition and Love ? 
Ah no 1 they have wither'd and died. 

Or fled with the spirit above. 
Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted and none have replied. 
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A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 

Unto Sorrow? the dead cannot grieve, — 
Not a 8ob nor a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which compassion itself could relieve ; 
Ah, sweetly thej slumber, nor hope, love or fear, 
Peace, peace is the watchword, the only one here. 

Unto Death? to whom monarchs must bow? 
Ah, no ! for his empire is known, 

And hero there are trophies enough ; 
Beneath, the cold dead, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to lise : 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfilled j 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 
Who bequeathed us them both when He rose to the skies. 
Oomersall, near Bradfor.1. Hbbbebt Kkowlss, 1798—1817. 

A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 




SEND every knee in adoration, 
KV«i »iJ ^^* ^^ hearts and souls rejoice, 
%|^^ Kindred tribes of every nation. 

Sing, make glad, lift up each voice : 
Sing to Him, let praise arise. 
Who governs earth, and rules the skies. 

Sons of toil, disperse your sadness ; 

Praise Him for His bounteous store. 
Who hath filled the earth with gladness ; 

Praise Him, rich, rejoice ye poor: 
Sing, make glad, let incense rise 
To Him who governs earth and skies. 
Sing to Him, whose goodness sendeth 

Blessings, comfort, everywhere. 
Sing to Him, who gives — not lendeth ; 

Sing with heart and soul sincere : 
Shout, make glad, — let incense rise 
To Him who governs eai-th and sides. 
Wide the ports of Heaven are teeming 

Plenteousness on every land ; 
Goodness from His throne is streaming 

With a rich and bounteous hand : 
Praise Him all — let shouts arise 
To God who governs earth and skies. 

Abraham Wildhak. 
Died in the Almshouses at Saltaire, March 19th, 1870, aged 67 yearg. 
Bom at Kcighley. 
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IN MEMORIAM: CHARLOTTE BRONTE 




|LL day across the pnrple heath 
Fell ceaseless lines of wintry rain, 
And all the valley-town beneath 
Was mist-hid save the belf^ vane. 

It rained nntil the mirk came down 

An hour before its wonted time, 

And gleams of light crept through the town. 

Which flickered out ere midnight chime. 

Across the easement yet a-light, 
A shadow, like a pnlse-beat, passed 
Out from the fire-Ught to the night. 
As 'twere the house-heart throbbing fast. 

Ah! shadow lone! you paused the while 
A wan face peered into the gloom. 
And turning with a weary smile, 
Besumed its pacing through the room. 

I wot she never saw the night. 
Or heard the plashing of the rain, 
As clasped within her fingers white. 
Her fevered forehead pressed the pane ! 

She only saw those shadowy lands 
A gleam of firelight might dispel, 
And shew between the clasping hands 
The silent room she knew so well. 

She sits 'mid fern-leaves, autumn brown, 
With Emily's soft hand in hers — 
So still and mute, the lark drops down 
XJnheediug past them to the furze. 

Rapt in high thoughts, they never hear 
The mastiff, whining restlessly. 
Or see the late flowers of the year 
Lie dim and fading on their knee. 

Scare not the dream from out the room, 
O wailing wind ! plashing rain ! 
The churchyard lies in eery gloom 
Without the storm-beat window-pane. 

Oh ! call not back the bitter year 
Which first the sister-band dissolved ; 
When, stem of face, without a tear, - 
She passed — reluctant, yet resolved ! 
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NIGHT. 

panting soul ! which vainly strove 
To stay awhile thy spirit-flight — 
Art thou near her whose sister-love 
Yearns unto thee this wintry night? 

Art thou, too, here? thou other one, 
With whom she sate heside the sea. 
And watched its waves flash in the sun, 
With cheek to cheek pressed tenderly. 

Upon the hearth, O dying gleam. 
Flame steadily, nor hreak the spell 
Which makes the past the present seem, 
And veils the moment of farewell ! 

A halcyon sunlit time of love 
Is coming to you, lonely heart ! 
And you shall prize it, though it prove 
A hitter-sweet, ere you depart ! 

To pass away 'twere easier sooth ! 
In the dark silence of to-night. 
Than watch the hushand of your youth 
Grow dimmer in your dying sight. 

The hells which hlithely chimed to-night. 
Another Easter-eve wiU toll — 
For in this chamber, mute and white. 
Shall lie the casket of your soul ; 

While o'er the land, whoe'er has known 
The glowing words thy hand hath penned, 
Shall name thee in a softer tone. 
And feel as thev had lost a friend. 

Anox. 

NIGHT. 



r^,YSTERIOUSLY stiU, dream breeding night I 
|u Thine are the hours for phantasies most strange : 
l^ And thine the stars, thro' darkness glistening bright 
In noiseless circuit, and eternal range : 
Funereal lamps hang round the solemn hall 
Of Universe, where waiting in cold state, 
A thousand clouds thick gathering, form the pall 
Of day, departed thro' oblivion's gate. 

All things are types of others : and thou, night. 
Dost shadow to the mind solemnities intense ! 
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MOBNING. 

Thou speakest of the grave: and thy dim light 

Dotli prophesy of death : stealing o'er sense, 
Thoa leadest Fancy from the wakeful rest 

Of breathers, to that wide sleeping-room 
Where, motionless and dreamless, ev'ry guest 

Waits the great coming mom in impierc'd gloom. 

Are not thy dew-drops tears for dying day, 

Springing to eyes of flowers, and trickling o'er 
Trembling leaves, paled 'neath the moon's cold ray. 

And sliiv'ring till to-morrow comes once more ? 
Or are they benisons that the retirer spread 

O'er all his worshippers, e'er to eternal past 
He vanished ! an incense on each head. 

To the next day, an off 'ring from the last ! 
Pudsey. JoBEpn WaIiKBb. 

MORNING. 




^VER the bastion of retreating night 

Peeps the first glance of morning, and its smile 
Silvers its prison ] flinging its modest light 
Thro' the wide gloom around, it spreads awhile 
Fantastic streaks o'er hoary hills ! thence on. 

Kisses the flowers awake ; and bids the song 
Of birds begin : till, every barrier gone, 
Unfetter'd day blesses gay nature's throng. 

Morning ! thou typifiest the march of Truth I 

Cradled in obstacles ; held captive in thy gloom 
Of frowning mystery; giant, yet in thy youth; 

Dispensing life, yet rising from a tomb ! 
Its first beams small, like thine, reaching away. 

Lightening dark corners ; bidding souls arise 
At its soft touch I every successive ray 

Carrying golden benefits as it flies. 

Like thee, it smiles upon the frowning clouds. 

Till they, reflecting back the light, stand out — 
Doubling its glory ! Like thee, it has crowds 

Of earnest worshippers — sincere, devout. 
Its course, like thine, is silent — like thine, sure ; 

Its mission world -illuming ! Its race 
Forever brightening, widening, shall endure 

Till its pure influence fills every place. 
Pudsey. Joseph Walker. 
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A SUMMER EVENING SCENE. 




)HY charms are ever new, fair Nature I — here 

Beneath this wood-spring's deep sequestered shade. 
How sweet to ruminate ! while here and there 
The sanlight dances in the verdant glade ; 

Or, through the trees, in shafts of hnmish'd gold, 

Darts down into the lonely woodland lake, 
Whose placid waters to the eye unfold 

A fairy land of skies, fields, flowers, and brake. 

The holy quiet of my native vale 

Comes o'er me with an influence sweet and calm ; 
The gentle, harvest- scented eyening gale 

Spreads all around a spirit-sootMng balm. 

Bright amber clouds, high o'er the distant hills, 

Sail peacefully along the western sky; 
And music from the neighbouring moorland rills, 

In silvery strains, by zephyrs borne, float by. 

The golden day-streaks gently fade away ; 

The shades and dews of eve as gently fall; 
The harvest moon sheds down her mellow ray 

Upon the scene, and throws a charm o'er all. 

I love to bend my weary footsteps here. 

For here the world's rude clamour reaches not ; 

But meditation checks each rising tear, 
And all life's bitter son'ows are forgot. 

Here would I rest ; but ah I it may not be : 

Still must I sail along the tide of life ; 
Must steer my feeble bark o'er that dark sea, 

Amid its battling elements of strife. 

Well, be it so ; still will I not repine : 

Why should I seek exemption from life's ill? 
With trust in God — in hope of help divine, 

I'll brave it in obedience to His will. 

[Mr. J. Bobertshaw, the author of " Sketches and Traditions of the York- 
shire Moorlands," has lately given us a volume, which is entitled "Meditative 
Hours and other Poems,,** dedicated to the late Sir Frank Crossley, M.P., 
of Halifax. We believe Mr. Bobertshaw is a native of Halifax and resides 
at Keighley.] 
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THE ISLAND HARP. 



[A beatifnl rolnme of poems has jast been issued at Dongas, in the lale 
of Man. These poems are the heart-atterings ot the late Mrs. Eliza CimTen 
Green, a natire at Leeds ; who spent some serenteen yeari during her jaotb. 
in that Isle of Mists. In her Preface she says, ** Their ehief merit lies in Uie 
fact, that they were the first poetical trihates of admiration for the beantafnl 
and romantic scenery of the Isle of 3Ian erer pablished." The work is entitled, 
*' Sea Weeds Siid HeaUi Flowers, or Memories of Mona." Other specimens 
of her song may be found in tiiis book.] 




[ILD harp of Mona's Isle ! long, long ago, 
I f otind thee silent on the sea-heat shore ; 
No hand save mine had touched thy strings forlorn 
Since the Rnne-Maidens sang thy wizard lore. 

Then in the daring of my youth, I woke 

Thy magic chords and heard the Sea-maid's song, 

And the wild wailing of the Elfin horn, 
Distant and faint, thy haunted hills among ! 

I sang thy valleys and thy hounteons shore; 

The far-off nations listened to the strain, 
And strangers sought thee, loving evermore 

The fairy Island throned in the main ; 
And my heart kindled as they praised thy tone, 
Wild Harp of Mona I for thou wert my own ! 

But now the Minstrels of the newer Age 

Have swept thee with a holder, firmer hand, 
With loftier lyrics,— and the pictur'd page 

Glows with fair Mona's glens and mountains grand, 
So, with a farewell sigh, I lay, thee down, 
With the sear laurels of my Island crown: 

The faint wild music caught from fairy-land 
Dies into silence ! I hut led the way 
For those who crown thee with a nohler lay. 
But never homage deep and true as mine ; 
I had hut LoTE to give — and it was thine ! 

EuzA Craven Gbebn. 
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\A^HARFEDALE SONNETS. 




^OW pleasant for a little while to leave 

The stifling atmosphere of crowded streets, 
And breathe the air tiiese lovely vales receive 
From heath-clad moors with their ten thousand sweets. 
Oh, how refreshing everything that greets 
The jaded sight — whether of hills so hold 

Or meadows broad, within whose dark retreats 
Wharf e wends his way like Euphrates of old. 
How grand on Ilkley's heights 'mid crag and fern, 

To mark the glorioas orb of parting day 
Wrap all in golden fire, as if to bum 

All meanness from the earth and soul away. 
Blest Nature, how divine are all thy moods ! 
Teach my fond heart thy tmths in these grand solitades I 

2nd Angaai, 1868. 



^kk^^ 




|ANNY, I know you love a cloudless sky, 

Long days and longer walks, no matter where ; 
But most where moorlands rear their crags on high, 
Like solemn sentries o'er the Wharfe and Aire I 
You love sweet Bolton — precious relic rare 
Of Eden, that delights the Pilgrim's eye, 
As on his way to Heaven he lifts his heart in prayer; 

You love ail these, and so, you know, do I. 
Yet Nature hath her moods : and now her shroud 

Wraps everything in gloom — moor, wood, and glen — 
Till, as at chaos, Light shall burst the cloud. 
And Heaven and earth be reconciled again. 
Sweet faith ! this sickly gloom phall disappear, 
And Heaven smile sunshine on the coming year. 



Maxmingham, Bradford, Dec. 5th, 1864. 



Gbobob Acxbotd. 
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MISSIONARY HYMN. 




JROM Greenland's icy monntains, from India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains roll down their golden 
tey^ sand : 

From many an ancient river, from many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver their land from error's chain. 

What though the spicy hreezes hlow soft o'er Ceylon's isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, and only man is vile ; 
In vain with lavish kindness the gifts of God are strewn. 
The heathen in his hlindness hows down to wood and stone. 

Can we, whose souls are lighted with wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted the lamp of life deny? 
Salvation ! oh, salvation ! the joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation has learned Messiah'9 name ! 

Waft, waft, ye winds. His story, and you, ye waters, roll, 
Till like a sea of glory, it spreads from pole to pole ! 
Till o'er our ransomed nature, the Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, in bliss returns to reign ! 

Bishop Beginald Hebeb, 1819. 
EPIPHANY. 



RIGHTEST and best of the sons of the Morning! 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us Thine aid ; 
Star of the East the horizon adorning. 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ! 

Cold on His cradle the dew-drops are shining. 
Low lies His head with the beasts of the stall; 

Angels adore Him in slumber reclining. 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all ! 

Say, shall we yield Him, in costly devotion. 

Odours of Edom and offerings divine? 
Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 

Myrrh from the forest or gold from the mine ? 

Vainly we offer, each ample oblation : 

Vainly with gifts would His favour secure : 
Richer by far is the heart's adoration ; 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning I 

Dawn on our darkness and lend us Thine aid ! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning. 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ! 

Begikalo Hebeb, 1820. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO MRS. HEBER. 




[F thou wert by my side, my love, 
How fast would evening fail 
In green Bengala's palmy grove 
Listening the nightingale 1 

If thou, my love, wert by my side, 

My babies at my knee, 
How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O'er Gunga's mimic sea. 

I miss thee at the dawning grey, 

When, on our deck reclined, 
In careless ease my limbs I lay. 
And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga's stream 

My twilight steps I guide. 
But most beneath the lamp's pale beam 
I miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, 

The lingering noon to cheer, 
But miss thy land approving eye. 
Thy meek attentive ear. 
But when of mom and aye the star 

Beholds me on my knee, 
I feel, though thou art distant far, ^ 
Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on ! then on ! where duty leads, 

My course be onward still. 
O'er broad Hindostan's sultry mead, 
O'er bleak Almorah's hill. 
That course nor Delhi's kingly gates, 

Nor wild Malwah detain : 
For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder Western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 

Across the dark blue sea, 
But ne'er were hearts so light and gay 

As then shall meet in thee I 

Beqikau) Hebeb, 1825. 

[Bishop Heber was by descent of an ancient Yorkshire family, who held 
lands at Marton, or Marton-Both, two miles from El8la<^ station, and five 
from Skipton-in-Craven. In Queen Elizabeth's reign, an ofQcial certificate 
was granted from the Herald's College to Reginald Heber, of Marton, of the 
arms acknowledged to have been PREVionsLY borne by the funily. The 
original estate was purchased by Thomas Heber, one of their ancestors.] 
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BREAD FROM BRAIN. 




'HERE the iron of our lives 

Is wrought out in fire and smoke, 
There the mighty Vulcan strives; — 
Hot the furnace — hard the stroke ! 
There the windy hellows blow, 
There the sparks in millions glow, 
There, on anvil of the world, 
Is the clanging hammer hurled. 
Hard the labour — small the gain, 
Is in making bread from brain ! 

Where that nameless stone is raised. 

There the patriot's bones were placed : 
Lived he — ^little loved and praised ; 

Died he — little moaned and graced! 
There he sleeps who knew no rest, 
There, unblest by those he hlest : 
Here he starved, while sowing seed; — 
Where he starved the worms now feed ! 

Hard the labour — small the gain, 

Is in making bread from brain ! 

In that chamber, lone and drear. 

Sits a Poet, writing flowers, — 
Bringing heaven to earth more near,-^ 

Raining thoughts in dewy showers : 
While he sings of nectar rare, 
Only is th'b inkbowl there ; 
Feasts divine he chaunts in trust 
As he eats the mouldy crust ! 

Hard the labours-r small the gain, 

Is in making bread from brain I 

When the Prophet's moaning voice 

Shouts the burden of the world. 
Sackcloth robes must be his choice, 

Ashes on his head be hurled : 
Where the tvrants sit at ease. 
Where false priests do as they please, 
He is scorned and pierced in side. 
He is stoned and crucified ! 

Hard the labour — small the gain. 

Is in making bread from brain ! 

Patriot, poet, prophet, feed 

Only on the mouldy crust ! 
Tyrant, fool, and false priest, need 
^AU the crumb, and scorn the just! 
Lord how long! How long Lord? 
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THE MILKIN TIM£. 

Bless, O God, mind's tmsheathed sword ! 
Let the pen become a sabre ; 
Let Thy children eat who labour I 

Bless the labour — bless the gain, 

In the making bread from brain ! 

We8i«ate Va^on^^e^W^l^efieli, Goodwtk Babmby. 

THE MILKIN TIME. 

(ACBAVBN SONS.) 




I^EET meh at the fowd at the milkin-time. 

Whan the dusky sky is gowd, at the miUdn-time ; 
Whan the fog is slimt wiy dew, 
An the clocks going hummin thro* 
The wick-sets, an the branches ov the owmerrin yew. 

Weel ye knaw the hour ov the milkin-time : 

The girt bell sounds frev t' tower at the miUdn-time; 

Bud as t* gowd suin turns to grey, 

An ah cannot hey delay, 
Dunnat linger hi the way at the miUdn-time. 

Ye'U finnd a lass at's true at the miUdn-time, 
Shoo thinks ov nane bud you, at the miUdn-time ; 

Bud my fadder's gittin owd, 

An hes gien a bit ta scowd, 
Whan ah's owre lang at the fowd, at the miUdn-time. 

Happen ye*re af ear'd at the milkin-time ; 
Mebbe loike ye've heer'd, at the miUdn-time 

The green-f owk shak their feet, 

Whan t' moon on Heesides breet, 
An it chances soa ta-neet, at the milkin-time. 

There's yan, an he knaws weel whan it's milkin-time: 
He'd f eace the yarra deU at the milkin-time : 

He'd nut be yan ta wait 

Tho a bargest war i't' gate. 
If the word, ah'd nobbut say 't, at the miUdn-time. 
Greenhaw Hill, March 2l8t, 1872. Oliver Gauvebt. 

[James Henry Dixon, Esq., L.L.D., the anthor of this dialect poem, is a 
native of Craven, and has written several works of a local character. He is 
the author of " Slaadbum Faa]>— bein t' Adventnres o' Jade, an Nelly Smith, o* 
(Mrston." Also of," The Ballad of Flodden Field," with a "List of Graven 
Men who followed Lord Clifford (The Shepherd Lord) to the Battle, in 
September, 1518." He has also in the press, "Ballads and Songs of the Pea- 
santiy of England;" Griffin & Co. He has also jnst published, "The Felon 
Sewe of Rokeby;" and "The Freeres, of Bichmonde," a Metrical Bomaunt, 
with an introduction and notes. London: Frederick Pitman, 20, Paternoster 
Row, price 6d. A valuable re-print of an ancient Yorkshire poem.] 
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DICKY DICKESON'S FIRST EPISSLE 
TO'T QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Yer Majesty, 

^H takR up ink an' pen, Ah think, 
To ax yer gooid advice. 
As some hev said, sin' ye gi^ wed 
Ye've grown less prood an* nice. 
Ta tell ya't fact, theare's Nanny Tract 

Hez stown poor Dicky*s heart ; 
An*, tru^ as deeuth, Ah's loss me breeath, 
If shoo an* me mun part. 

Then, be sa kind as speik yer mind. 

An* tell ma, if ya pleease, 
If 't wodn't be as weel for me 

Ta wed, an* tak me eease. 
Nan, — ^t'little witch ! — ^is jnst as mich 

I' love wi' Dicky, tew ; 
An* firmly swears shoo'U loise her ears, 

Afore shoo'U prove untme. 

Ah hev a hoose withoot a moose, 

An* cleean as onny cot, 
An* lots o* brads ta keep a lass. 

An* bams, tew, Ah'U be shot. 
Ah've tnbs an' cans, Ah've pots an* pans, 

Ah've tables, clocks an' chairs, 
Ah've creddles doon, an' beds aboon. 

An' mats ta deck me stairs. 

Ah'zfgooid i' health, Ah'z goold i' wealth, 

I* temper reight enif ; 
Ner sweears, ner lies, ner iwer tries, 

An' that's what maks ma stiff. 
Me heead's noan dull, (some says it's full,) 

An' modest is my tnngne : 
Ah've reight nice arms, an' monny charms 

Ta nurse an' pleease me yoang. 

Ah'z"clear o* debt, an* heavy whet, 

An* iwery soart o* grog : 
In course Ah smoakes, like other foaks. 

But that ud be na clog. 
Ah've lots o* friends, ut cheerly blends 

Ther comforts wi' me awn ; 
An* when we meet, we laugh, aii* greet, 

An' shak*, an' talk, an* fawn. 

Yer Majesty '11 suarely see. 

Fro' whait Ah've just obsarved, 
'At Ah mysen is't best o' men, 
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DIOET DICEESON^S FII18T EPIS8LE TO*T QUEEN VICTORIA. 

An* nanther pined ner starved. 
Noo wait a bit, an' coolly sit, 

An' hear me tale o' Nan ; 
An' then ye's say, withoot delay, 

If 8hoo*8 nut fit for man. 

Shoo's bonny een, as e'er wnr seen. 

An' noase, be gow ! ta match : 
Shoo's nivver flat, in't sulks, or that, 

An' ne'er wur knawn ta fratch. 
Shoo's long an' tall, an' smart wi'all, 

Can scrub, an' brush, an' sich; 
Can mak' a frill whene'er shoo will, 

An's leeamed ta spin an' stitch. 

0' starlin' care shoo hez her share, 

Will shap' a goon wi't best ; 
An' mak' a hut, hauf crammed wi' soot. 

As snug as onny nest. 
Shoo'U rinse a pot, or guide a sot 

Fro' public-hoose ta bed : 
Can wesh, an' cook, cleean oot a nook, 

An's been palitely bred. 

Noo, then. Ah ass, wi' faace o' brass, 

What thinks yer Majesty? 
Wod Nan an' Dick tagether stick, 

Or, if maade fast, agree? 
Noo, tell ma plaain, it san't be vaain, — 

Ah'll act o' what ya say ; 
An' when Ah come to Buckingham, 

We'll hev a jolly day. 

Me love evince to't bams an't prince. 

An' tell 'em all Ah'z weel: 
Ah funs be day, sleeps t'neet away, 

Ner cares for man or de'il. 
Ah hoapes ye'll try, mum, ta reply 

Afore t'next week, ye knaw ; 
Else t'paatrons like wod call ma tike, 

An* gi' ma nowt bud jaw. 

Ah is, Yer humble dust, 

Dicky Dickeson. 

P.S.— Nanny Tract sens her love, yer Majesty, an' wishes, 

t'same time as ya write, ta gi' us yer advice aboot her an* me 

gerrin' wed, 'at ye wod tell her what ya commonly gi* a-piece 

for bams* haup'ny rattles. 

Ottey, 1844. Axon. 
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T' SHORT TIMER. 




[T nr misty, an frosty, an dark as a booit, 
An soa nowd ye'd ha pittied a toad ; 
Wen ah eeard ta me thinkin a leet little fooit 
Pitpattin behint ma on t'road. 

Nah at five or awf past uv a cowd winter mom, 

Ah'd noa thowts nv a cumrade at all; 
Soa ah stnde wol thear coom np a bit uy a bam, 

Like a peggy stick airin a shawl. 

"Hollou, lass,'' ah sed, as ah tapt nr at t'craan, 

" Tha'U be doin for it river nr t'kiln ; 
What arto ya mnnkey, an wear arto bahn ?'* 

Seys shoo, ** A Short Timer to't miln." 

"If that maister o thine's ony childur," ah sed 

"Ah snd like nm to march at thy back; 
Bnd ah gness if tha'd laaid an aar longnr i bed, 

At 'trade nd begin to be slack." 

"Hay I maister," shoo sed, "ah've eard t'govemer swear 
'At he's made nowt by t'trade fur this age ; 

An his horsns an carriages neps him sa bare, 
Wol he hardlee can thoil ta gie wage. 

Then he's bowt an istaat an he's beeldin a haase. 

I an t'cost ont noa mortal knaws yit ; 
If we pinch wol war cnbbords weant pastor a maase. 

He can nobbud just stand on his fit. 

He says fnrriners latly has miade a gort spring. 

An they live on chopt cabbage an same ; 
So it hoins him ye see ta shnt brass like a king, 

An then sell i't same markits we thame. 

If we doan't wnrk fur little we moan't wnrk at all. 

An me gronf^ther sed yustemeet 
If it wom't fnr t'short timers at t'systam nd fall. 

An t'plewshare com back into't street." 

Ah lewkt off fee end at that wizend owd bam, 

An ah sed, "it appears like ta me 
At t'factry, an t'mansion, an' t'main o't consam. 

Is uphodden by midges like thee." 

Here ah pairtud wi t'lass and ah cnddan't bnd laff, 

Than ah felt noan sa mich at my ease ; 
Fur ah thowt ta meseln it's a sorry cnm off. 

If we've belt on sich fooitins as thease. 

GHlttead. Bknjamc? Pbxbton. 
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THE FACTORY CHILD. 




(T was on a winter morning, the weather wet and wild, 
1^ Three ^ours before the dawning, the father ronsed his 
child ; 

Her daily morsel bringing, the darksome room he paced, 
And cried " The bell is ringing, my little darling, haste/' 

*^ Father, I'm up, but weary, I scarce can reach the door, 
A^d long the way and dreary, — carry me once more ! 
To help us we've no mother, and you have no employ, 
They killed my little brother, like him I'll work and die !" 

Her wasted form seemed nothing, the load was at his heart. 
The sufferer he kept soothing, till at the mill they part, 
The overlooker met her, as to the frame she crept. 
And with a strap he beat her, and curst her as she wept. 

Alas ! what hours of horror, made up her latest day. 
In toil, and pain, and sorrow, they slowly passed away, 
It seemed as she grew weaker, the threads they often broke. 
The whirling wheels ran quicker, and heavier fell the stroke. 

The sun had long descended, but night brought no repose ; 
Her day began and ended, as cruel tyrants chose, 
At length a little neighbour, her half -penny she paid, , 
To take her last hour's labour^ while by her frame she laid. 

At last the engine ceasing, the captive homeward rushed ! 
She thought her strength increasing, 'twas hope her spirits flushed, 
She ran, but oft she tarried, she fell and rose no more. 
Till by her comrades carried, she reached her father's door. 

At night, with tortured feeling, he watched his speechless child. 
While, close beside her kneeUng, she knew him not nor smiled : 
Again, the factory's ringing, her last perception tried. 
When from her bed upspringing, *' 'Tis time," she said — and died. 

Anon*. 
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MY BOYHOOD'S DAYS. 




JOND memory often takes me back 

To scenes of youthful joy and mirth; 
And I again pursue the track, 
I never more may walk on earth. 

I see the primrose in its nook, 

The foxglove nodding to the breeze, 
The leaping, laughing, merry brook, 

Glancing amid the greenwood trees. 

Again, beneath the rocks I lie, 

Half hid with rubied bilberry bloom, 
List'ning the wild bird's melody, 

Soft warbled from the yellow broom. 

Or search the tangled thicket through, 

To find the throstle's plaster 'd nest' 
Or paper'd hornets' from the bough. 

Hanging like a balloon at rest. 

Below a hillock's mossy crest, 

Beneath a bush of blossom'd sloe, 
I found a yellow youldring's nest, 

With spreckled eggs in double row. 

Next moh) I went, with cautious tread, — 
My heart the only thing that stirr'd ; — 

I took my cap from off my head. 
And thought to catch the brooding bird. 

Beneath the selfsame blooming thorn 

A hare had made her cozy bed, 
Sate listening to the sounds of mom, 

Her ears laid squat behind her head. 

With sudden spring, upon the bird 

I placed my cap, for aught I knew ; — 
My very hair with terror stirr'd, 

When from my grasp at once it flew ! 

The affrighted hare, from her soft bed 

Started away — she seem'd to fly- 
Bearing my cap upon her head, — 

For she was capt,* and so was I! 

My native hills, and moorlands wild t 

I oft revisit you with joy, 
For carking care is there beguiled. 

With dreaming I am still a boy. 
Underoliffe, Bradford. Thomas Nicholson. 

* Yorkshire for " astonished." 
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TO MY WIFE. 




WOULD not cloud those beaming eyes, that with such 

lustrb shine, 
Nor give to grief those gentle sighs, which now are love's 
and mine: 

Nor would I seek to wound with care, thy young heart's tender joy, 
Nor cherish aught, however fair, that could ti^y peace destroy. 

But may the winged moments breathe, their sweetness on thy 

breast. 
And scatter o'er thy sunny path, the freshness of the past: 
, For I would have thee still live on, from care and sorrow free. 
And brightly as the past hath flown, I'd have thy future be. 

And when thy youthful days are o'er, may nothing then remain. 

That could induce to restore,^-and wish them back again : 

But may thy joys still bright and high, shine o'er each future 

scene. 
And leave thee nought for which to sigh, in days that once have 

been. 

JOHH ACKBOYD, 1864. 

[John Ackroyd was bom in 1818, at Greenolongh, Thornton, near Brad* 
ford. His parents were hand-loom weavers, and too poor to give him mnch 
schooling, bat he managed to piok up a, little knowledge at the Kipping 
Sunday School. From his boyhood he was fond of bookis, and a lover of 
nature, and conscious of its beauties. In 1856 he published for circulation 
among his friends, a 82 page pamphlet, entitled— " Bural Rhymes and Moral 
Musings," Wm. Woodhead, I^rinter, Bradford. I have also seen a 16 page 
tract of his, containing 18 pieces, which must have been printed at an earlier 
date, as it bears the imprint of John Dale, 4, Ivegate, Bradford. 



SLEEP, DEAREST, IN THY QUIET 

TOMB. 




)LEEP, dearest, in thy quiet tomb, • 
Deep down beneath the mossy ground ; 

Above thee is the summer bloom, 

And the damp heavy mould around. 

Thou wakest not at midnight hour. 
To walk the earth with troubled breast; 

O'er thee no binding spell hath power. 
No power to break thy tranquil rest. 

But unto thee, a mission done. 

The perfect work of faith is given; 
Deep peace at midnight and at noon. 

The promise and tibe peace of heaven. 

Bradford. Louis G. Mzai»z.« 1861. 
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A POET'S LAY. 




I wonld sing of banks where wild thyme grows, 

Of pendant leaves begemmed with drops of dew, 
Of opening flowers that in the evening close, 
Of fragrant airs and skies of aznre blue. 

I like.to see sweet sunny banks of flowers, 
To hear sweet warblings from the feathered throng : 

There's love expressed by lark when out he pours, 
With thrilled delight, his high exultant song. 

I like the lulling liquid sound of streams 
That flow 'tween daisied banks o'er pebbly stones. 

The sparkling of their dancing sunlit gleams, 
The music of their purling, babbling tones. 

I like to scent the balmy breath of flowers 
In perfumed breeze from banks and wooded dales; 

To see the heath-capped hill that proudly towers 
Its head, o'erlooking rill-fed verdant vales. 

I like to hear the hum of bees that kiss 

The honied lips of flowers on banks and moors. 

That have their nectar-sipping hours of bliss. 
That hoard in waxen ceUs their winter stores. 

I like to see from moorland height, a grand 

Expanded view of wooded dale below ; 
Bich meadows hedge-enclosed, sweet pastures, and 

A winding stream with sunlight all aglow. 



A BANKER'S LAY. 




BANE of time is that of which I sing, 
Of ledger leaves that tell when aught drops due, 
_.^^^ Of opening large accounts, of coins that ring, 
Of drafts,' and prospects with a golden hue. 

A flowery bank's a bank of no account. 
Or notes that come from bills of feathered throng ; 

E'en mounting notes of lark do not amount 
To much, they go for what they are^a song. 

The rippling stream 'tween daisied banks that sings 

In liquid notes with babbling modulation, 
Is noted not by me whose ba^Mng brings. 

Not liquid notes, but notes for Uquid^ttion. 

Sweet odours mingling with the balmy breeze, 
Have not the scent of ten per cent, or more; 
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A SONG FOB PEACE. 

The balm that has the scent to soothe and please, 
Is sovereign balm that's minted from the ore. 

Sing not of bees that kiss the lips of flowers, 

^d honied nectar sip from golden petals ; 
That fly from bank to bank in golden hours, 

And yet whose cells contain no precious metals. 

I wish not on some moorland height to range 
For scenes enchanting and fresh pastures new; 

To lend on good security one's change 
Is that which *' lends enchantment to the view." 

Sing not to me of banks where wild thyme grows, 
My bank's a bank of time with timely hours; 

The flowers on banks o'er which the sweet air blows 
May all .*'be blowed" for aught I care for flowers. 

Little Horton, Bradford. B. Habdaobs. 

A SONG FOR PEACE. 

;H England, dear old Fatherland, 
Thy sons are braye and strong, 
Thy daughters bright, as beams of light, 
Thy hills and dales among : 
Thy soldiers and thy mariners 

Have borne thy fame afar; 
But 'tis in peace thy powers increase, 
Thy weakness comes in war. 

Thy merchants bring thee golden store. 

Their ships fill every sea; 
Thy peasant poor still make it more. 

By matchless industry : — 
But oh, I fear, my country dear. 

Lest thou this guerdon mar ; 
Thy perils cease in times of peace. 

Thy dangers come in war. 

Thy peasantry long boasted free, 

Grown sober, true, and good; 
With manly brow are claiming now 

The rights of brotherhood : 
God guide their aim, then seal the claim. 

Nor cause domestic jar; 
For still in peace doth wealth increase. 

And poverty in war. 

Ydill, April 23th, 1864. Joshua Clarkson. 
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ON THE TRINITY. 

ISt ANCIENT POEM. 
FBOH A UANUSCBIPT OP THS POUBTBSNTH 0ENTX7BT. 




)HR0UGH grace growand in God Almight 
Mekle maked for to spring, 

A song ful soth (true) and ful of light, 

Onr conscience ns councils us for to sing. 
Folk that is faithful and loth for to fail 

They fall to this song both great and small, 
For them think it will avail, 

Their sayn of syth,— in one is all. 

Of one I sing and will not spare, 

That made all things both most and least, 
For of our bales (sins) he makus us bare. 

Father and Son and Holy Ghost. 
In Him is all and all he is, 

God and man he is to be call ; 
Wise m^n thinken ful well of this. 

And ever more sayn, — in one is all. 

Almighty God, Almighty Son, 

Almighty are the persons three ! 
Without beginning, God in trone (triune,) 

Withouten whom no thing may be. 
He came down to Mary that may (maid,) 

And made us free there we were thrall, 
To suffer pain as I thee say, 

And thus I prove, — in one is all. 

And sythen he hung upon the rode (cross,) 

Witii wonder wide woundus fell 
That gart (made) him though ghost (spirit) so good, 

The passion us profers for to tell. 
And suffered more than I may say, 

For we suld stand and not fall. 
And be his servants both night and day. 

And thus us think, — in one is all. 
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ON THE TBINITT. 

Trast in the Trinity that all things can, 

And not in gold for that will waste, 
For gold makns many a man 

In good and evil to have no taste. 
Tmst not trewl6 hat in one ; 

When all is gone, he ahide shall. 
That all things made as said St. John, 

Wherefore me think, — ^in one is all. 

Hell is hideous for to see. 

And ngly to neven (name) to any wight ; 
Therefore pray we the Trinite6, 

That we he never thither dight (brought,) 
For that had ben^ our f ol right. 

Where pain is bitter as is the gall, 
But Jesn died that comli6 knight ; 

And thus we prove, — in one is all. 

If we weel do, weel shall us he, 

As holy men us as kende (informed;) 
Love we then the Trinite6, 

That made the bliss that never shall end ; 
He brings us then unto his bliss. 

And hery (raise) us high into his hall, 
The H0I6 Trinity he grant this, 

And all that trowes, in one is all. 

YOBKSHXBB AnTHOLOOT. 




MUTE IS THE LYRE OF EBOR. 

1842. 

"we BBINQ our TEABS to an end as it WEBB A TALE THAT IB TOLD."— 
PSAIJfS. 




?UTE is the Lyre of Ebor, cold 

The Minstrel of the streamy Aire ! 

The "years" are passed, the "tale" is told; 

Prepare the shroud, the grave prepare I 

The tale is told— What is the tale? 

The same that still the ear hath won 
As oft as in life's humbler vale, 

Genius hath found a wayward son. 
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MUTE IS THE LTBE OF EBOB. 

I 

First comes the magic time of life, 
When boyhood sees nor dreams of gloom ; 

And when within the breast are rife 

Thoughts that are made of light and bloom ! 

When youth is full of burning hopes 

Of fame and glory ne'er to die, 
When manfully with fate he copes, 

And will not see a peril nigh. 

At length he gives to public gaze 

The transcript of his glowing thought ; ' 
And Tulgar marvel, high bom praise, 

Seem earnests of the meed he sought. 

Now round him crowd, where'er he wends, 

His mind yet pure and undebased, 
The countless troops of talent's friends. 

Men who affect — ^but have not — ^taste. 

These bid him press to eager lips 

The double poison of their bowl — 
Flatteries that weaken as he sips 

And draughts that darken sense and soul. 

for a voice to rouse him up. 

To warn him ere too-late it be, 
That Frenzy mantles in the cup, 

And that its dregs are — Misery I 

Days pass — ^years roU — ^the novelty 

That charmed at first, is faded now; 
And men that sought his hour of glee, 

Repel Him with an altered brow. 

Where is the bard's indignant breath? 

Alas, the bard, from habits learned, 
Is powerless to resent; and Death 

Kindly receives him — spent and spumed I 

Talk ye of Fame? Oh ! he hath borne 

Contempt, alive; but praise him, deadl 
Ay, mourn him — ^whom ye left to mourn! 

Give him a stone — ^ye gave not bread ! 

No more. The old, sad tale is told. 

Prepare the shroud, the. grave prepare; 
For mute is Ebor's Lyre, and cold 

The Minstrel of the streamy Aire! 

BOBBBT StOBY. 

[These lines were first composed on the death of John Nicholson, well 
known in the West Riding of Yorkshire, as the "Airedale Poet."] 
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THE POETS. 

[From "The Oaakei:" a series of one hundred Sonnets, printed at Don- 
easter, in 1888, and contains some beantifol compositionB. ' 




)HE Poets — are they dead? — ^Earth, thon hast ta'en 
Their perishable dnst — 'twas thine to claim ; 
__ Bat lasting as thy fabric is the fame 

Which scarce thy stretched limits can contain: 
Ungracious Motiherl — they were heirs of pain 
And chilling poverty and canseless shame — 
The dungeon's gloom, without the prisoner's blame. 
And madness grappling with the Fates in vain, 

Dead, but undying — ^from their tombs are flung 
Reflected beams that like the lightnings quiver, 
And still where'er the wizard shell was strung 
By twilight forest or by murmuring river — 
The vocal Spirit wakes her breezy song. 
And haunts the classic solitude for ever. 

GBQBCn MOBINB. 




00^^ Httblilbd and mU bg h mirsti^i, 

36, Victoria Road. Saltaire. near Bradford. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF LORD BACON, AND THE SYSTEMS WHICH 

PRECEDED IT. 

By John Jijass, F.SJL., author of " The History of Bradford," "History of 
the Worsted Mannfaotore in England," and other Works. A Lecture. 

i^ce id. 

THE LIFE OF JOSEPH LISTER, OF BRADFORD : 

Boni 1627, died 1708. To irUch U added 

THE AIDER OF THE WHITE HORSE (GENERAL FAIRFAX). 

F'cap. 8yo., paper ooyers, Price 8d. Contains an account of the Siege of 
Bradfoi^ in the year 164S| and Defence by the Parliamentarians. 

SALTAIRE, AND ITS FOUNDER-SIR TITUS SALT, BART. 

By ABBiHAM HoLBOTD. Foap. 8yo., cloth, fine Portrait, and View of 
Saltaire :■ Price Is. : Contains a concise History of the town of Saltidre. 

THE DIALECT POEMS OF BENJAMIN PRESTON : 

With a notice of the Author, by John Emanitsl Pbeston; and a Glossary. 

F'oap. 8to.| doth, fine Portrait, Price Is. This book oontaixis eighteen poems 

and songs fall of the raciest wit and humour. 

A GARLAND OF POETRY, BY YORKSHIRE AUTHORS, OR 
RELATING TO YORKSHIRE. 

Collected by Abraham Holbotd. Fcap. Svo., five Blnstrations, cloth. Price 
2s. This work contains 172 specimens of poetry, some of them very rare, 
by 97 different authors. Biographical Notices are also freely scattered 

throughout the yolume. 

COLLECTANEA BRADFORDIANA : A COLLECTION OF PAPERS ON 
THE HISTORY OF BRADFORD AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Collated and Edited with Notes by Ahbaham Holboyd. Demy octavoi doth, 
double columns, price 8b. Contams reprints of rare books, tracts, and of 
doonmentfl which oaanot be bought for twenty times the amount ohaiged (or 

this yolume* 

ObDe&b with Stamps to the amount of Is. sent Post Faee. 
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